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One—to get ready . . .“‘Well, how do you 
like your first Spud? Too cool for you? You : W ca nt 
just wait a while. That’s only the beginning!” 
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Twenty—to go!...‘Go ahead and smoke all 
(Zech SOATAL IS you want! Now that you’ve finished your first 
pack, you know what mouth- happiness 

means. Ever come across a finer blend 

of tobacco? Ever have such a cool and 


b ; U D clean-tasting mouth after smoking ?” 
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When Repeal Becomes a Fact 


Less Than Half the Population Will Be Able to Get Liquor 
Legally After December 5 


three weeks to live. On Tuesday, 

December 5, the thirty-sixth State 
convention will ratify the Twenty-first 
Amendment, repealing the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which came into effect less 
than fourteen years ago, on January 16, 
1920. 


Repudiation of national Prohibition, 
since Congress submitted repeal to the 
‘States, has been amazingly swift, but the 
unexpected strength of drys in North and 
‘South Carolina on November 7 revealed in 
convincing manner that liquor sentiment 
‘ip the United States is not completely wet, 
despite the headlong rush of thirty-seven 
‘Siates on the repeal column. The repeal 
fhgzht was safely won, however, with the 
‘elections of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Utah and 
/Xkentucky on November 7. 


The Definite End 


The pathway to national repeal is now 
lclear. Speculation and forecasting is over. 
iit has been ruled that not even a formal 
proclamation from Washington is neces- 
sary to bury the Eighteenth Amendment. 
All that remains is for Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Utah to put their final seals on the 
pending amendment on December 5, and 
the first American experiment of national 
‘Prohibition is definitely ended. 


Only eight and one-half months—288 
idays—will have elapsed between the sub- 
mission of the Twenty-first Amendment to 
the States by Congress and its ratification 
‘by thirty-seven conventions. This does not 
set a record for speed, however, for the 
‘Twelfth Amendment was proposed and 
ratified in seven months and eighteen days. 


IN tice ve Prohibition has less than 


But all is not so clear after national re- 
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By WAYNE W. ParrisH 


peal. For one thing, the United States will 
still be comparatively dry on December 5, 
for twenty-nine States have kept intact their 
own statutory or constitutional Prohibition. 
Repeal becomes effective for less than half 
the nation’s total population, and then only 
under State regulation. Also, the status of 
liquor among a majority of the States is a 
crazy-quilt of laws that will require months 
and even years to unravel. Only eleven 
States have adopted new liquor-control 
laws effective December 5, and no new 
Federal-control laws can be expected until 
after Congress convenes on January 3. 


What repeal does do is to close definitely 
an era of experimentation with national 
prohibition of alcohol, and to open a new 
era of experimentation with State regula- 
tion. The responsibility that was shoul- 
dered upon the Federal Government in 1920 
has been thrown back upon the forty-eight 
States to share individually. The John 
Barleycorn that was buried with such 


solemn obsequies in 1920 comes back next’ 


month—but in changed appearance and 
new form. Fourteen hectic years of bath- 
tub gin, cocktails, speak-easies, and new 
tastes and habits developed by the radio, 
movies, automobiles and foreign travel, have 
wrought significant changes in the Ameri- 
can attitude toward drinking. Regulation 
on a high plane has become the order of 
the new day. 


The repeal movement gained such mo- 
mentum during the summer that both wet 
and dry leaders were swept off their feet. 
The swiftness with which State after State 
ratified the amendment surprized even the 
most optimistic of the wets, who, a year 
ago, thought they were being unduly reck- 
less by predicting the end of Prohibition by 


EFFECTIVE DEC. § 
STILL DRY BECAUSE O} 


PROHIBITION 


STATUTORY OR CONSTITUTIONAL 


1935. A few weeks ago it began to appear 
doubtful that even one State would put up 
a dry protest. Actually, while there is no 
question of the certainty of repeal, it is by 
a rather slim margin that it becomes effec- 
tive in the calendar year 1933. Two more 
dry States out of the thirty-nine would have 
blocked ratification for this year, as no 
other States have elections scheduled until 
well into 1934. 


How the temperament of the American 
public has changed since the breakdown of 
national Prohibition became apparent is 
shown in the following facts: 


Thirty-seven States have voted for and 
two States have voted against repeal since 
April 3, when Michigan began the roll-call 
with a heavy wet majority. Each of the 
thirty-seven repeal States will have for- 
mally ratified the Twenty-first Amendment 
by December 6, the date of the last State 
convention. 


Twenty-nine States will still be -dry, 
sixteen because of statutory Prohibition 
and thirteen because of constitutional pro- 
vision, altho last-minute action by ‘some 
States before December 5 may alter this 
alinement. 


Less Than Half 


Approximately 57,000,000 persons, less 
than half the total population, reside in the 
nineteen States which will have liquor after 
repeal. 


The nine States which have not yet voted 
on repeal contain only about 14,500,000 per- 
sons. The thirty-seven repeal States con- 
tain approximately 105,000,000 persons, or 
more than 80 per cent. of the total popu- 
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How the States have voted on the wet-dry issue and, right, the States in which 
repeal will become immediately effective 
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lation. The two dry Carolinas represent 
almost 5,000,000 persons. 


Seventy-seven per cent. of the States have 
voted repeal, and three more States, Ne- 
braska, Montana, and South Dakota, will 
definitely vote on national repeal in 1934. 


The approximate total popular vote for 
repeal in thirty-eight States has been 14,- 
663,547 for and 5,269,131 


At the moment of writing, no provision 
has been made for a repeal vote in the 
States of Georgia, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, North Dakota, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Montana and Louisiana, however, will per- 
mit liquor to be sold after repeal because 
neither State has Prohibition. Utah re- 
pealed its State Prohibition law on Novem- 
ber 7, but a constitutional provision will 
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the drys were the ones who were elated. 
The tables will be turned in a couple of 
weeks. There will be no evangelists bring- 
ing coffins containing Barleycorn into 
churches (as the Rev. William “Billy” 
Sunday and others did fourteen years ago), 
but hotels and restaurants are looking for- 
ward joyously to what they hope will be 
good business. There is admittedly much 

concern among hotel keepers, 


against. (In Nevada, delegates 
were chosen at precinct mass 
meetings and county conven- 
tions, with no popular vote re- 


corded.) 


It is a significant indication 
of the intensity of American 
feeling concerning alcohol that 
the very amendment that was 
ushered in with a greater per- 
centage of ratifying States than 
for the Constitution _ itself, 
should be decisively repudiated 
less than fourteen years later 
with an overwhelming expres- 
sion of opinion. By the end of 
1934 it is probable that the roll 
of States for repeal will in 
some measure approach the 
record number of forty-six 
States that ratified the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 


The Constitution, it may be 
recalled, was ratified by 85 per 
cent. of the States; the Eight- 
eenth Amendment by 96 per 
cent. The next highest consti- 
tutional vote was for the Four- 
teenth Amendment, with 83 per 
cent. ratifying. It would ap- 
pear that liquor has unques- 
tionably provided the livest 
constitutional topic since the 


THE LITERARY DIGEST PROHIBITION POLLS 


The first authoritative revelation of the strength of 
anti-prohibition sentiment in the United States was af- 
forded by a nation-wide poll taken by The Literary 
Digest in 1922. The returns were: 


For enforcement 306,255 
For modification 325,549 
For 164,453 


(38.46% ) 
(40.88% ) 
(20.66%) 


Drys refused to accept the accuracy of this wet 
strength, for in these early prohibition days it was al- 
most heretical to bring the liquor issue into the open. 
That the Digest poll was a true reflection of public 
sentiment, however, was further revealed in a second 
poll in 1930, the results of which were: 


1,464,098 (30.46%) 
1,399,314 (29.11%) 
1,943,052 (40.43%) 


For enforcement 
For modification 
For repeal 


A third poll in 1932, posing the wet and dry ques- 
tion more directly, revealed decisively the anti-prohibi- 
tion feeling and foretold authoritatively the overwhelm- 
ing dry defeat of 1933. The results were: 


1,236,660 (26.49%) 
3,431,877 (73.51%) 


Comparing our last prohibition poll with the official 
vote on repeal in thirty-nine States, we find the follow- 
ing: 


For continuance 
For repeal 


Digest poll Official 


Wet 3,166,454 (74.579) 14,663,547 (73.5757) 
Dry 1,079,744 5,269,131 


In computing the official figures, incomplete last- 
minute returns were used from the six States that voted 
November 7. At the time of going to press, however, 
relatively few precincts were missing. In the Digest poll 
of 1932, only North Carolina and Kansas were dry. This 
year, only North Carolina and South Carolina have 


however, lest liquor-control 
regulations will prohibit sales 
of hard liquor by the glass. 
thus preventing a return of the 
popular hotel bar. 


Those States which had the 
foresight to begin studies of 
liquor control early, and which 
have already adopted regula- 
tions, are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Dela-_ 
ware, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Indiana. Commis- 
sions in four other States are 
at work studying control and 
special sessions of legislatures 
of four States are expected to. 
take action before December 5. 
There will be a diversity of 
control systems, scarcely two 
States using the same methods. 


Contrary to opinions ex- 
pressed in some quarters, At- 
torney-General Homer S. Cum- 
mins has given an opinion that 
the Volstead Law will become 
automatically inoperative on re- 
peal as far as the forty-eight 
States are concerned. The 
Volstead Law will remain in 
force, however. for the District 


formation of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. This is the first time 
in American history that an 
amendment has been abrogated. 


Up to the date of publication of this 
issue of THe Lirerary Dicest, thirty-one 
States have both voted for repeal and rati- 
fied the pending amendment by conyen- 
tions. As far as these States are concerned, 
national Prohibition is a thing of the past. 


Six more States, including the four that 
voted on November 7, have voted for re- 
peal, but have yet to ratify by convention. 
They are, with the dates of conventions: 
Texas and Kentucky, November 27; Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Utah, December 5; 
Maine, December 6. 


The entire nation will be watching on 
December 5 to see which State will be the 
thirty-sixth to ratify and thus make repeal 
effective. -Utah’s convention will convene 
at noon, Mountain time. The Pennsylvania 
convention is to assemble at Harrisburg at 
1 p.m., Eastern time, and the Ohio conven- 
tion at Columbus at the same hour. It is 
likely that a matter of mere minutes will 
decide which State ends Prohibition. 


voted dry, the latter by a slim majority. 
not yet come to bat. 


keep the State legally dry pending further 
action. 


What will happen when repeal comes? 
Extreme drys, including the Rev. Dr. Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, Methodist, of New York, 
and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, of Washing- 
ton, long ardent foes of liquor, have pre- 
dicted wide-spread debauchery and untold 
harm to the country. Wets point out that 
repeal will be ushered in orderly, since 
liquor is legal in only nineteen States and 
then only by regulation. That there will be 
wide-spread jubilation is not to be denied, 
altho it has been admitted that the return 
of beer, even if it were only 3.2 per cent., 
has released much of the emotional excite- 
ment that would otherwise accompany com- 
plete repeal. 


No Evangelists 


“Funerals” and “wakes” were held for 
John Barleycorn on the eve of ratification 
of the Prohibition amendment in 1920. 
Wets celebrated in subdued manner, while 


Kansas has 


of Columbia, Panama Canal 
Zone, Porto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands and Alaska until re- 
pealed by Congress. The only 
Federal laws applicable after 
repeal will be those levying import duties 
and internal revenue taxes, and the only 
added authority of the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment is to strengthen the intention of the 
Webb-Kenyon Act to protect dry States 
against interstate shipment of liquor. 


Perhaps the most outstanding aspects of 
the liquor-control battle that is being waged 
in many States are the intensive efforts to 
eliminate the saloon and all elements of 
racketeering and bootlegging. Drastic 
legislation is being prepared by some com- 
missions to bring liquor under government 
control, as in the Canadian system, altho 
the license system, whereby dealers are 
licensed by State authority, will be used to 
some extent. Social agencies are directing 
their efforts toward control of liquor by 
State monopolies, while both Federal and 
State authorities are strongly advising 
against high taxes. It is feared that too 
strict regulations and high taxes may force 
the average citizen to resort once more to 
cheap illicit liquor. 
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Liquor Control in Sweden and Denmark 


High Taxes and a System of Consumer-Permits, Effective in Two Countries, Seem Inapplicable in 
the United States Because of the National Psychology 


By Wuuts J. Assor 
Editor of The Christian Science Monitor 


The first of a series of three articles based on personal observations by the writer 


ing upon the Baltic have had their 

troubles with the liquor traffic as has 
the United States. They have experimented 
with prohibition and with regulation. Just 
now they are in the latter stage. Perhaps 
they are not quite so well satisfied as Ameri- 
cans who would have our country follow 
their example seem to think. You can hear 
plenty of criticism of the Bratt System in 
Sweden, of high license in Copenhagen or 
Helsingfors. Everywhere there are reports 
of smuggling and bootlegging. Neverthe- 
less, I can bear willing testimony that 
neither in Finland, Sweden or Denmark 
were the evils of the liquor traffic so appa- 
rent as they were in the United States prior 
to the adoption of Prohibition, or as they 
will be again, I fear, when its repeal has 
been effected. 


They Want Hard Liquor 


It is worth noting that, in one respect at 
jeast, the problem in these countries is much 
hike that in America. Beer and light wines 

for which a certain type of anti-Prohibition- 
ists in this country used to profess such love 
,and devotion, hardly enter into the prob- 
‘lem. What the inhabitants of these cold 
»countries, like Americans, really want are 
‘the hard liquors, the output of the still. 
‘But at another point their problem differs 
‘radically from ours. They are all countries 
(with comparatively small urban popula- 
jtions. The difficulties presented by con- 
igested populations and slums do not con- 
‘front them. Moreover, with them liquor has 
ynever been “in politics,” and that phase of 
the public relations of the trade does not 
Jhave to be considered. Nevertheless, in all of 
these Baltic countries, as for that 
jmatter in almost every nation of 
\the globe, the liquor trade is 
(looked upon as a vicious menace to 
ithe well-being of the people which 
imust be kept under rigid control. 
‘Nowhere, not even in England, 
(where the stocks of the great 
) breweries are held in considerable 
volume by churches and religious 
»organizations, which should seem 
(to have a higher ethical sense, is 
lthere any question of the necessity 
i regulating this traffic as no 
ether business ever is regulated. 


To Americans, of course, the 


Swedish or Bratt System is of 
q@eculiar interest. Like the Cana- 
mian system, it was debated vig- 
»orously and intelligently during 
tle years of the attack on Pro- 
jhyition. Certain of the States 
¥en now contemplate the enact- 
nent of a certain adaptation of it 


[ins trim and orderly countries border- 


OM 


American-Swedish News Exchange-Soibelman 
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American-Swedish News xchange-Soibelman 


THE “MOT BOK” 


Issued by the Swedish Liquor System to 
Approved Customers 


for the control of the liquor business within 
their borders. No American State could by 
any possibility adopt this system literally 
as it is enforced in Sweden. The outcry of 
Americans against the wholesale espionage 
which is a necessary adjunct to it would be 
irresistible. But there are certain phases 
of it which might very well be utilized in 
an American commonwealth in which the 
urban population was comparatively small. 
While in Sweden, a few weeks ago, I made 
a careful inquiry into the details of this 
system, listened to criticisms of it expressed 
by citizens who were in no way eager for a 
more liberal liquor policy, and to the de- 
fense of the system made by Mr. John Berg- 
vall, head of the Liquor Control, who recently 
lectured in the United States on the Bratt 
System. It is valuable to keep in mind the 


Getting his full ration at a liquor-dispensing station 


fact that Mr. Bergvall, and many of those 
who actively participated in the formulation 
and the establishment of the Bratt System. 
held that the ideal method of dealing with 
liquor is absolute prohibition. Like many 
prohibitionists, however, in the United 
States and elsewhere, they felt that the time 
is not ripe for that ultimate remedy to he 
applied. 


Under the Bratt System the people of the 
nation, or such portion of them as think 
they may at any time want to buy liquor, are 
regimented. They are enrolled in the 
notable army of drinkers, none of whom 
is supposed to drink to excess, and any one 
of whom, if detected in such weakness, is 
liable to be discharged from the army. 
They don’t wear uniforms, but each one is 
given a little pass-book, which is called a 
Mot Bok. Those in whom the Government’ 
reposes practically unlimited confidence 
may use this book for the purpose of pur- 
chasing four liters per month—for, mark 
you, the Government does not bother itself 
very much with questions of wine or beer, 
except in a respect to which I shall refer 
later. Not every possessor of the Mot Bok, 
however, can get four liters, which is equiva- 
lent to about six quarts monthly. Some 
are allowed only one, after an investigation 
of their habits and of their finances leads 
the official of the Liquor Control to believe 
that the individual can not be trusted or 
should not be authorized to buy more than 
that amount. And therein, it seems to me, 
comes the point at which the Bratt System 
is absolutely inapplicable in the United 
States. Before one of these magical pass- 
ports, which opens the way to all the gaieties 
of the drinker’s life, can be ob- 
tained, the individual must satisfy 
the Liquor Control of his particu- 
lar city or county that he is to be 
trusted. And not merely trusted 
not to drink too much either. That 
is a phase of it, and if, after secur- 
ing his book he becomes at all 
prominent or notorious as a dipso- 
maniac, it will be taken away. But 
before he can get a book he must 
present to the Liquor Control 
evidence as to his financial sol- 
vency and his social habits of just 
about the character that would 
enable him to negotiate a loan at a 
rather hard-boiled bank in the 
United States. And by that I don’t 
mean at the present time either. 
but when the banks were more lib- 
eral with what they termed accom- 
modations. 

The Board of Liquor Control 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Fight Over the Pure Food and Drug Bill 


Its Sponsors Claim It Will Protect the Public Against False Advertising—Its Opponents Declare 
It Holds the Danger of Abuse and Potential Injury . 


few months ago is developing into a 

battle of major proportions. Fire- 
works will begin shortly when a Congres- 
sional committee begins its hearings—and 
more explosions may be expected after 
Congress convenes on January 3. 

The excitement is over the new Pure 
Food and Drug Bill, which the drug, food 
and cosmetic interests are vigorously op- 
posing. At the center of the stage, receiv- 
ing plenty of roses and still more brickbats, 
is Rexford G. Tugwell, erudite, professorial 
and genial Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is generally given credit for the 
basic ideas in the bill. So prominently does 
he figure, in fact, that the bit of proposed 
legislation is known now as the Tugwell 
bill, superseding the name Copeland bill, 
after Senator Copeland (Dem., N. Y.). who 
introduced it into the Senate last June 6. 


\ TEMPEST that started in a teapot a 


How important the fight is may be seen 
from the section of the bill which would 
give Federal authorities power to forbid 
false or misleading food, drug and cosmetic 
advertising. The industries are claiming 
this means dictatorial censorship and more 
bureaucracy. They see in it distinct dan- 
gers of abuse and potential injury to large 
portions of American business interests. 
Sponsors of the bill maintain that the pur- 
pose is simply to protect the public against 
false advertising, and insist that legitimate 
advertising will not be disturbed. Both 
sides are preparing for a stiff tactical war, 
and already attacks and counter-attacks 
have been flying. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Interested 


Added zest is given when it is considered 
that no less a person that Mrs. Roosevelt, 
wife of the President, has been deeply 
interested in the bill and that it has the 
support of Jeading members of the Admin- 
istration. Not long ago at a press confer- 
ence Mrs. Roosevelt exhibited pictures from 
the “Chamber of Horrors,” which is a col- 
lection of evidence gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to demonstrate the 
loopholes in the present law. Among the 
photographs Mrs. Roosevelt showed were 
two of a young woman whose sight had 
been destroyed by a single application of 
a preparation for curling eyelashes. The 
assembled reporters shuddered. 


Under the present law, the Government 
has been powerless to prevent sales of dan- 
gerous preparations. Passed in 1906. the 
act makes no mention of cosmetics, which 
have developed into one of the nation’s 
largest industries since that date. The 
Government also has had little power over 
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Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
name is identified with the basic 
ideas in the bill 


The 


whose 


advertising. It can prohibit misleading 
labels on products, for example, but can 
not prevent the manufacturer from adver- 
tising false claims over the radio. 


So far the cosmetic and food manutac- 
turers have not protested as loudly as the 
drug interests. The substantial interests in 
the cosmetics industry, in fact, profess to 
favor the bill since they believe that harm- 
ful cosmetics have a boomerang effect on 
the whole industry. Newspaper publicity 
and damage suits of a girl who has been 
permanently injured from using some cheap 
preparation tend to make all manufacturers 
suffer. The National Canners’ Association, 
however, has opposed the provision in the 
bill which would make all canners label 
their products according to Department of 
Agriculture standards. Some large can- 
ners believe their canned goods are superior 
to the top government rating, and thereby 
under the new measure would be hurt by 
inferior products holding the same standard 
rating. 


In a Line or Two 


Tue trouble about letting Cuba stew in 
her own juice is that American capital owns 
so much of the juice-—Dallas News. 


As far as we can see, American elections 
are of no more use than to ratify THE 
Lirerary Dicest polls—Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press. 


Tue dollar can never fall as low as the 
schemes some of our pool operators rig 
up to get it.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Havine made the world safe for democ- 
racy, Uncle Sam can conscientiously keep 


out of the next war.—Wéinston-Salem 
Journal. 
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On the drug front the verbal barrage has 
begun in earnest. “The Tugwell bill is a 
vicious attack on the entire drug and cos- | 
metic industry.” according to The Oil, Paint \ 
and Drug Reporter. “The good that may | 
be in the underlying purpose is stifled by {| 
the destruction which its provisions would, }/ 
inevitably, effect. The dictatorial powers 
which this measure would confer are un- } 
warranted. The bill is so constructed that }) 
it permits of no compromise. It is destrue- 
tive, and it is obstructive of reasonable cor- 
rection of exceptional evils. It must be | 
decisively beaten.” 


“could immediately wipe out and destroy 
a number of legitimate businesses . . . |, 
merely by issuing his regulation or diree- 4 
tion and without appealing to the courts” 
was expressed by an unnamed manufac- |; 
turer in Printers’ Ink, advertising paper. 
Editorially, this magazine indorses Profes- 
sor Tugwell’s attack on advertising abuses, © 
but believes the new bill is too severe. and | 
applies to only a few industries. The Jack- | 
son (Miss.) Daily News has bitterly opposed } 
the bill, claiming it will destroy a world of | 
famous products now in the market. 


Dr. David F. Cavers. professor of law at | 
Duke University, who helped draw up the | 
bill, points out that the NRA has attempted } 
to eliminate price-cutting in industry, while } 
the new bill is merely trying to prevent 
truth-cutting. 


Called Dangerous 


The Tugwell bill “is a mischievous and } 
dangerous measure which should be ef- 
fectually squelched at the next session of 
Congress,” asserts G. A. Nichols, writing 
in Printers’ Ink. “This statement is made 
because of the plainly apparent fact that 
the Tugwell measure is, in effect, another |/ 
Volstead Act which, in the form of a Puri- | 
tanical reform movement, attempts to penal-- 
ize all because of the sins of a relatively | 
few.” 


Defenders of the bill are also speaking | 
up. “The sooner the public can be given) 
sound assurance that the drugs, cosmeties | 
and foods it purchases are what they are | 
purported to be, the better,” says the | 
Hartford Courant, while the St. Louis Post- | 
Dispatch asks, “Who is there callous enough | 
to say that the institution of poison for 
profit shall be allowed to continue?”, add- | 
ing that opponents of the bill will be “harm- | 
ing their own repute if they defend a system | 
that permits a sorry minority to defraud } 
and injure the people.” The New Republic | 
has charged that the patent-medicine mak- | 
ers are out to destroy President Roosevelt's | 
liberal Administration, and are spending | 
large sums of money in fighting the bill} 
through lobbies and propaganda. } 


PES ACETAL nel 
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Te@ntndiivs Victory Crowns the Digest Poll 


Mayor O’Brien Furnished the Surprize of the Election by an Effective Last-Minute Drive W hich 
Won Him Strong Personal Support, Almost Overtaking McKee’s V ote 


is discussed by the press of the entire 

country as an event of national im- 
portance, possibly big with fate. And 
through that chorus sounds the old refrain 
that another Literary Dicesrt poll has made 
good. 


N | EW YORK’S choice of a new Mayor 


Apart from the implications of 
LaGuardia’s triumph over McKee 
and O’Brien, editorial observers are 
struck by a last-minute surprize 
whereby Mayor O’Brien polled an 
impressive vote, closely approach- 
ing that of McKee. 


His vote “was more of a tribute 
to him personally,” according to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “than to the or- 
ganization to which he had sacri- 
ficed himself in a desperate salvag- 
ing effort. A week ago Tammany 
Hall realized that it was badly 
beaten. During the closing days of 
the campaign a tremendous drive 
was undertaken for the purpose of 
defeating McKee at all odds. The 
basis of Tammany’s appeal was the 
character of Mayor O’Brien, whose 
personal honor and good intentions 
were not questioned by any respon- 
sible person.” 


Indeed, there is abundant eyi- 
dence that the Mayor, when he went 
campaigning in those last days. 
made a delightful impression by his 
poise and urbanity. The crowd dis- 
covered something decidedly win- 
ning in his personality. It was 
noted that he was a clean fighter. 
dignified, earnest, and very human. 


Political writers assigned to his camp 
found him spontaneously kind and helpful. 
eyen when he thought their papers did not 
treat him fairly. 

His yote-getting accomplishments were 
almost as much of a surprize to his friends 
as to his opponents, and some say that a 
week or two more of such campaigning 
might have changed the order of the second 
and third candidates. 


And that recalls an amusing incident of 
election night—the staging of a novel side- 
show in the swimming pool of a great 
Broadway hotel. It was a race in which 
each contestant symbolized one of the candi- 
dates for Mayor. They were handicapped 
according to the figures of THe LITERARY 
Dicest’s poll. 

We glean this festive item from The 
Herald Tribune’s account of that uproari- 
ais night. History is silent as to how the 
aquatic rivals finished in their race. Nor 
(oes it matter. What does matter is that 
*ne political rivals—the “big three” in the 
Mayoral election—finished in the exact 
erder which the poll had shown from its 
@ecinning, thereby contrasting with the 


local newspaper straw votes. Here are the 
election totals, according to the latest police 
count at this writing: 


LaGuardia (Fusion) 864.562 
McKee (Recovery). 602.131 
O’Brien (Democratic) 586.271 


Wide World 


FIORELLO H. LaGUARDIA 


His election was forecast 


These totals give LaGuardia a plurality 
of 262,431. 

The amazing march of O’Brien in the last 
few days of the campaign and the corre- 
sponding losses of the other candidates 
may be gaged by comparing the election 
totals with those of the Dicest poll, which 
gave LaGuardia 261,517, McKee 207,169, 
and O’Brien 60,129. 


The change is still more apparent in the 
candidates’ percentages. Thus, LaGuardia 
scored 47.98 per cent. in the poll, 40.86 per 
cent. in the election; McKee, 38.01 per cent. 
in the poll, 28.46 per cent. in the election; 
O’Brien, 11.03 per cent. in the poll, 27.71 
per cent. in the election. 


Another important factor in the last week 
before the election was a decided shift in 
the racial and religious issue that had been 
dragged into the campaign at an earlier 
stage. This shift is credited largely to two 
long radio speeches made by Max D. Steuer. 

Mr. Steuer’s eminence at the bar, his 
skill and power in impressing a jury, and 
the fact that he is a Hebrew, united to give 
extraordinary force to his closely reasoned 
and impassioned pleas. 


He made two speeches, each of two 
hours’ duration, on separate nights, ad- 
dressing the larger jury of the air with all 
the forensic gifts which he had employed 
in his most successful court cases, notably 
his defense of Charles E. Mitchell, of the 
National City Bank. And the talents of an 
advocate were fortified by deep 
sincerity. 

His appeal is said to have broken 
up a solid bloc of votes, sufficient in 
volume to make wide variations in 
the proportional strength of the 
candidates. Mr. Steuer had spoken 
as a member of Tammany Hall, and 
his two speeches are believed to 
have reinforced the Mayor’s newly 
displayed gifts as a campaigner. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to compare the election per- 
centages with those of THE DicEst’s 
supplementary report of the re- 
polling of the first test poll of 100,- 
000—the “lost battalion,’ whose 
original ballots had not carried 
McKee’s name, and who had given 
LaGuardia a four-to-one lead over 
O’Brien. These voters gave McKee 
a percentage pretty close to that 
which he received in the election 
but considerably less than was reg- 
istered in the main poll. 

It has been suggested that the 
repoll of the “lost battalion” gave 
a picture of the public mind just 
before the religious flame was 
stamped out of the campaign by 
Mr. Steuer and other eminent 
citizens, and just before Mayor 
O’Brien’s last-minute spurt of intensive 
campaigning had awakened the voters to 
his personal worth and attractiveness. 


It seems a reasonable conclusion (1) 
that LaGuardia was the leading candidate 
at every stage of the race; (2) that his lead 
shot up to an artificial height after the 
religious issue had been dragged in; (3) 
that his plurality was reduced to a more 
just level by the last-minute campaigning 
of Mayor O’Brien, greatly aided by Max D. 
Steuer’s special pleading on the air. 


Under the title, “Straws in a Big Wind,” 
The Herald Tribune has this to say about 
the poll: 


“Tt is a tribute to the industry and im- 
partiality of THe Lirrrary Dicest, in a 
field which that magazine has made its own, 
that no election is really complete in these 
days without some analysis of the accuracy 
with which THe Dicestr has succeeded in 
predicting it. Again its straws have cer 
rectly indicated the total result; they even 
picked the winner in all five boroughs and 
gave an accurate indication of LaGuardia’: 
plurality over McKee.” 
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Roosevelt’s Drive to Win Back the West 


The Recovery Program Enters New Phase as Effect of Speaking Campaign in Center of Farm 
Disaffection by General Johnson and Other Administration Leaders Is Awaited 


win the West back to the support of 

the Roosevelt recovery program. He 
went to the very center of farm disaffec- 
tion—to Chicago, Des Moines, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City. Everywhere he met 
with such a friendly reception that one 
night he called the White House on the tele- 
phone to inform the President “that there is 
not 1 per cent. of the people who have any 
idea of opposing his program.” 


( as JOHNSON went out to 


In his first speech, at Chicago, General 
Johnson hit right out at what he called “an 


BITING THE HAND THAT FED HIM! 
—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


imitation dead cat,” the contention that the 
proposed newspaper code—by not except- 
ing newspapers from the operations of the 
NRA licensing clause —imperiled the 
“freedom of the press” guaranteed by the 
Constitution. He gave it as his official 
opinion that there “is no authority in NRA 
to license a newspaper.” 

The General’s later speeches in the agri- 
cultural States seemed effective as he told 
farmers that farm revolt was no way to 
support “the most militant friend that 
agriculture has ever had,” that they must 
“oive the farm program a chance,” that in 
criticizing the NRA they were playing the 
game of the chiselers and the “rear-guard 
of the old deal,” and that they must realize 
that “farm income and total pay-rolls in 
this country go up and down together.” 


Cause of Farm Discontent 


While awaiting the effect of the Western 
speaking campaign of General Johnson 
and other Administration leaders, editors 
and Washington correspondents wonder 
seriously whether they will be able to turn 
the tide. The broad fact, as stated by John 
Snure in the New York Herald Tribune, 
is “that the discontent of the farms rests 


on the proposition that while farm prices 
continue low the prices of the things they 
have to buy are increasing, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any amount of per- 
suasive eloquence from General Johnson 
or any one else can satisfy them so long 
as this disparity continues.” 

It was a forewarning of this Western 
revolt, so David Lawrence of the Consoli- 
dated Press believes, “which caused the 
President to decide suddenly to embark 
upon the gold-buying policy which for 
months had been advocated by Professor 
Warren.” Should this policy have its de- 
sired effect of checking the decline in 
commodity prices, and “should — the 
reversal in the trend of farm prices be 
sufficient to stop the Western agitation and 
hold things in balance, while the commodity- 
loan idea supplied the necessary oxygen to 
keep the farmers of the West breathing 
easily, there would be more time naturally 
for the coordination of the different parts 
of the Government’s program that just now 
are not meshing.” 


The Demand for Inflation 


It would appear from all reports that 
the farmers of the Middle West retain their 
confidence in and enthusiasm for President 
Roosevelt himself, but they feel that the 
NRA has done nothing for the farmer. To 
some observers the present crisis in the 
recovery program is a contest between the 
NRA and the farm clamor for inflation. In 
fact, the Philadelphia Record, a strong 
advocate of inflation, says that all the 
speeches General Johnson and Secretary 
Wallace “can make from now till dooms- 
day won’t placate Western farmers,” that 
the farmer knows he will get no real help 
until the Government adopts “the kind 
of inflation which will restore the price- 
levels at which the farmer can repay his 
debts.” 

Feeling on the other hand that the Presi- 
dent has gone as far along the road to in- 
flation as he safely can, and that he cor- 
rectly and courageously turned down the 
farm Governors’ recent plea for universal 
price-fixing, the New Haven Journal- 
Courier concludes that the whole progress 
of recovery is likely to be influenced by the 
effect of the Administration’s present cam- 
paign to win back the West. 


NRA Problems Getting Settled 


But, somehow or other, most of the prob- 
lems that have confronted the NRA, and 
have been played up so strongly by its 
critics, have a way of getting settled in the 
course of time. About the time General 
Johnson left Washington, the troublesome 
tool-makers’ strike in Detroit was settled, 
and the threatened strike of anthracite 
miners seemed in a fair way to be avoided. 
The much-advertised war between General 


Johnson and Henry Ford seemed to be sim- 
mering down into a very mild exchange of 
explanations, with the Detroit manufacturer 
going ahead in his own way along NRA 
lines. The herculean task of codifying the 
nation’s industries was reported one-third 
accomplished with 98 codes actually signed 
by the President, 169 hearings completed, 
and 42 more hearings scheduled before 
December. 


The NRA had been reorganized on a 
more efficient basis into four divisions. 


Labor and the Swope Plan 


Gerard Swope had started everybody talk- 
ing about the future evolution of the NRA. 
The Swope plan, it will be remembered, 
calls for a permanent rule of industry 
through a sort of super Chamber of Com- 
merce, with the Government in the’ back- 
ground. It brought out much favorable com- 
ment from conservative sources, altho 
spokesmen for the National Association of 
Manufacturers stated that it went too far in 
the way of regimentation of industry. A cry 
of alarm came from union labor headquar- 
ters, because Mr. Swope seemed to be leay- 
ing labor out of the picture. 


Whereupon word came from the White 
House that the Swope plan, while a most 
valuable contribution, would probably be 
only one of many plans that would be up 
for discussion in the months preceding any 
real changes in the NRA. And labor was 
given definite assurance that its rights would 
be protected in case of any changes in the 
set-up. Moreover, correspondents noticed 
a trend at NRA quarters to a 35-hour or 
36-hour week in the codes instead of the 
40-hour week which has been generally 
taken as standard. This, of course, is in 
line with the desires of labor leaders. 


To sum up much of the current discus- 
sion, we find many conservatives insisting 
that too much insistence on reconstruction 
is gumming up the Administration’s work 
for recovery. To this come replies that we 
can have no permanent recovery without a 
complete change in many of the old ways 
of doing business. 

In the meantime, President Roosevelt is 
found by some of the correspondents to be 
more optimistic than ever, and to have real 
grounds for optimism in the steady progress 
toward recovery. And finally, we take from 


the Atlanta Journal, this rejoinder to recent ~ 


attacks on the NRA: 


“The hair-splitters may call it unconsti- 
tutional, the reactionaries may call it dan- 
gerous, the radicals may call it weak, the 
selfish may seek to evade it, and those who 
resent its success because it is righting the 
wrongs they winked at may seek to impede 
its progress. But Americans who love their 
country wisely and well are marching with 
President Roosevelt for better times.” 
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Cuba’s New Outbreak 


After a vicious army and civilian rebellion 


over a period of twenty hours had resulted 
in the killing of more than fifty-two persons 
and the wounding of 183, President Grau 
San Martin of Cuba proclaimed a state of 
war. The revolt began on November 8 in the 
effort of the ABC revolutionary organization 
to restore Dr. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes to 
the Presidency. 


Rebel troops took possession of three 
important fortresses, San Ambrosia, Dra- 
gones and Atares, said Havana Associated 
Press dispatches, and placed in each nearly 
a thousand well-armed revolutionists. But 
on the second day of the outbreak the rebels 
in Atares castle hoisted the white flag after 
a six-hour bombardment by Loyalist mili- 
tary and naval forces. Colonel Juan Blas 
Hernandez, famous as a guerrilla leader 
against former President Machado, was 
killed while commanding the besieged 
rebels. Many of them escaped and, accord- 
ing to one report, left in small, well-armed 
groups for the interior of the island. 


While the authorities were counting the 
dead and wounded of this short-lived re- 
bellion—the total dead being estimated at 
more than 200—the Government took dras- 
tic steps to check further revolt. All 
Havana was declared in a state of siege 
and the inhabitants advised to remain out 
of sight. 

This revolt, the third in as many months. 
was the result of the discontent, economic 
suffering and political conflict that have 
kept Cuba in turmoil. 


Bloodshed in Afghanistan 


A series of rumors that the life of King 
Nadir Shah of Afghanistan was in danger 
became a fact when he was assassinated in 
his capital, Kabul, on November 8. The 
murder, according to Kabul United Press 
dispatches, followed a number of executions 
in Afghanistan. 


Five prominent former officials were sen- 
tenced to death, and the sentence was car- 
ried out in September. They were charged 
with plotting against the King’s life. A 
few days before his assassination an agita- 
tor named Tor Malang and three associ- 
ates, implicated in an uprising last April. 
were executed in Kabul. A brother of the 
late King, Abdul Aziz, was murdered by an 
Afghan student last June at Berlin, where 
he was serving as Minister to Germany. 


A message received by the Afghan Con- 
sulate at Bombay, India, from Kabul, an- 
nounced that the whole nation was 
_ lunged into mourning for the beloved King. 
and unanimously declared allegiance to a 
aew monarch, Mohammed Zahir Shah, nine- 
‘een-year old son of the slain ruler. 


It was the belief in London, according to 
press cables, that the assassin was a par- 
“izan of former King Amanullah—now in 
#xile at Rome—who has regarded his uncle, 


-AXing Nadir, as a usurper and a tyrant. 


} 


at 
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New Jobs for 4,000,000 Bread- Winners 


The Plan to Return Unemployed to a Self-Sustaining Basis, Arouses 


Favorable Comment in the Press 


Minions of impoverished Americans 
found new hope this week as the Adminis- 
tration moved to provide employment for 
4,000,000 jobless bread-winners in a great 
civil-works program. 

It is a plan “of major importance.” said 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and the Wash- 


WE ARE CLOSING IN ON THIS 
KIDNAPER 


—Thomas in the Detroit News 


ington News added that “Unless we were 
satishied to make mendicants of millions, 
this move was unavoidable.” 


“Infinitely better,” agreed the Atlanta 
Constitution, “than distributing funds on a 
charity basis.” “Such a program merits the 
heartiest commendation and cooperation,” 
in the words of the Chicago Daily News. 

The new relief program, setting up a Civil 
Works Administration headed by Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator, 
provided for the transfer this week of 
2,000,000 men from relief rolls. As soon 
as possible 2,000,000 more will be recruited 
from among the unemployed. 


A Self-Sustaining Basis 


“By this one stroke,” said the White 
House announcement, “at least two-thirds 
of the families in the country now receiv- 
ing relief will be placed on a self-sustain- 
ing basis.” “That means,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
“that investigations will stop and we need 
no longer pry into the personal and private 
lives of these people.” 

Instead of the $20 or less a month which 
they have been receiving, the workers prob- 
ably will get about $50 a month for the 
next three months. The projects on which 
they will be used “will include not only 
the type on which work relief is now being 
given, but also a wide range of employ- 
ment in activities bordering on but not 
covered in the province of the Public Works 
Administration.” 

Funds for the program will be provided 
by the Public Works Administration and 


the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, “but States, cities and counties will be 
required to meet their share.” From the 
original $3,300,000,000 public-works fund 
the Administration has set aside $400,000,- 
000 and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration is expected to supply $200,- 
000,000 more. 


Important points of the civil-works pro- 
gram are listed by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times: 


“1.. The 2,000,000 men will automatically 
became wage-earning, independent workers 
no longer dependent on charity. 

“2. These and those to be employed later 
will labor thirty hours a week at the wage 
rate prevailing in their communities for 
such work. 

“3. Public-relief rolls throughout the 
United States, now comprising 3,000,000 
families, will be reduced by two-thirds. 


“4. Industry will benefit substantially 
under the program, for the civil works 
divisions will use greater quantities of ma- 
terials than have been absorbed in ordi- 
nary work-relief programs.” 


President Roosevelt’s announcement of 
the plan to spend $400,000,000 by the 
middle of February “is indicative of his 
despair at the inefficiency of State and local 
governments,” in the opinion of the Detroit 
News— 


“Ever since early summer the Adminis- 
tration has urged them to dig up self- 
liquidating projects which the Federal 
Government would finance, to put men to 
work before winter set in. The cities 
dawdled, debated, postponed, wasted the 
time of government officials with sugges- 
tions of projects that did not come under 
the law, and appeared totally unable to 
comprehend either the vital seriousness of 
the national situation or the plans of the 
Administration to deal with it.” 


Some papers are doubtful about the 
plan. For instance, the Washington Post 
said: 


“Tt looks as if the Public Works Ad- 
ministration had abandoned the sound prin- 
ciples laid down for testing the social use- 
fulness of the projects offered for its ap- 
proval in agreeing to spend $400,000,000 
for ‘border line’ public-works projects with- 
out prior investigation. 

“Certainly, a list of the heterogeneous 
activities which may be financed by the new 
civil-works organization covers a multitude 
of occupations which seem exceedingly re- 
mote from the field of public works, as that 
term is customarily used. 

“Undoubtedly, work of some sort can be 
provided for all who are employable, but 
unless it is work that needs to be done, the 
wages paid will be a camouflaged dole. 
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At the Observation Post 


American Attention Centers Chiefly on Economic Relations With Russia, But the Strange Com- 
radeship in Foreign Policy Between the Two Nations Excites Comment Abroad 


to approve the recognition of Russia. 

However, between this majority opin- 
ion and the handsome sentiments expressed 
by the extremely plump Maxim Litvinoy, a 
slight divergence is manifest. 


MERICAN opinion on the whole seems 


7 LASTEN! | AINT 
|, GOIN’ To MARRY 
——S ™ 


Ss 


JUST ANOTHER CUSTOMER 
—Knott in the Dallas News 


Commissar Litvinoy has said that “the 
peoples of our republics have never ceased 
to follow each other’s development with the 
utmost mutual sympathy and _ interest.” 
Compare this with the comment of The 
News of Liberal, Kansas, that “we see no 
reason why Russia should be held at a dis- 
tance, even tho we do cordially hate about 
every known idea and doctrine that ema- 
nates from that nation.” 


Liberal, Kansas, so euphemistically 
named, is by no means a large town, but for 
that very reason the attitude of its editor is 
likely to be the more representative. It was 
supplied, by the way, in answer to a ques- 
tion addressed to the press of the country 
by The American Foundation. The Founda- 
tion received replies from 1,139 dailies, of 
which 718, or 63 per cent., advocated 
recognition. 

Most of them did so on the grounds that 
the Soviets had established a stable govern- 
ment, that their political philosophy (bar- 


ring foreign propaganda) was no concern 
of ours, and that we needed Russian trade. 
Very little attention, indeed, was devoted to 
a reason which, more than any other, has 
excited foreign comment — namely, the 
strange comradeship in foreign policy be- 
tween the two nations. 

Mr. Litvinov has 
stressed it. In his of- 
ficial statement when 
he arrived in New 
York he pointed out 
that “the efforts of 
both countries for the 
preservation of peace 
have, so far, pro- 
ceeded along parallel 
lines.” The Moscow 
press had already 
hailed the exchange 
of notes between 
Presidents Roosevelt 
and Kalinin, which 
paved the way for the 
Litvinov visit, as “a 
momentous day in 
world affairs and for 
the cause of peace.” 
Throughout Europe 
editorial speculation 
centered not on the 
economic, but on the 
diplomatic prospects 
of the new line-up. 


In time, this aspect 
of the Litvinov mis- 
sion will probably stir 
the American imagi- 
nation as well. For 
in international 
affairs the U.S.A. 
niet ule WL SS ke 
have indeed, as 
Mr. Litvinov says, “so far proceeded along 
parallel lines.” Here is the record: 


The Parallel Record 


Russia made its own peace with Germany. 
So did the United States. The circumtances, 
of course, differed widely. Russia, defeated, 
made what terms it could with the old Reich. 
America, a victor, dealt with the new Reich 
and dictated the terms. But neither, it will 
be noted, has ever become a party to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


Neither has become a member of the 
League of Nations. Again, Russia was not 
invited (tho subsequent hints that she 
might be welcome have not been lacking) 
and America declined. Russia, like the 
United States, has maintained a “negative 
attitude” toward the League, hostile to its 
commitments and skeptical of its powers for 
peace but quite willing on occasion to asso- 
ciate itself with the League’s efforts, notably 
on behalf of disarmament. 


Who will forget the Soviet delegation’s 
proposal to the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, in 1927, that 
all armies, navies and air forces be abol- 
ished? This was reported at the time as a 
Machiavellian plan to sabotage the confer- 
ence, but when it became clear that the 
Preparatory Commission would not enter- 
tain the proposal Litvinov, for his col- 
leagues, agreed to support partial disarma- 
ment. If more cynically and less hopefully 
than our own Ambassador-at-large, Norman 
H. Davis, he has given every appearance in 
the protracted disarmament discussions at 
Geneva of seeking the same goal. 


The Soviet Union has held aloof from the 
World Court, even as Uncle Sam. It rati- 
fied the Kellogg pact for the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy 
“before any one of the fourteen States that 
signed the pact at Paris and were consid- 
ered to be its initiators.” 


This signature inspired Secretary Stim- 
son in 1929 to warn the Government at 
Moscow that its quarrel with China over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was contrary to 
its obligations under the Kellogg pact. A 
very tart response from Litvinov was the 
result. But, except for this momentary dis- 
pute, the two nations have been marching 
side by side in the Orient as well as in 
Europe. Neither has recognized Manchu- 
kuo. Both are concerned for the integrity 
of China. Both deplore Japanese aggres- 
sion, the Russians more particularly in view 
of their exposed frontier in Siberia. The 
two, however, are a unit in pursuing non- 
provocative tactics. Russia, for example, is 
engaged now in negotiations for the sale of 
her interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
to Japan, or Manchukuo, while President 
Roosevelt has just ordered the American 
fleet to return to Atlantic waters. 


On the economic side Soviet policy has 
anticipated that of Secretary Hull. To the 
Commission of Inquiry for European Union 
in 1931, Litvinov presented a draft pact of 
economic non-aggression which proposed an 
end of discriminations directed against the 
trade of particular countries. He submitted 
a similar draft protocol to the London Con- 
ference last summer. Meanwhile, skeptical 
of the ability of the Conference to agree on 
anything of a concrete nature, he scurried 


about promoting separate non-aggression 


pacts with Russia’s neighbors. 


Only last Saturday Secretary Hull set 
forth on a similar mission to South America. 


All of which suggests that Russian recog- 
nition has implications which escaped the 
consciousness of the editor of the Liberal 
(Kansas) News. Would he, in acknowl- 
edging them, still insist that “we do cordi- 
ally hate about every known idea and 
doctrine that emanates from that nation”? 


W.M. H. 


| 
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They Stand Out From 


ae Robinson-Duff, at one time a dis- 
tinguished actress, is now regarded in 
theatrical circles as 
America’s most emi- 
nent dramatic coach. 
From a raised plat- 
form in her nile green 
studio in New York, 
she has ironed out 
technical _imperfec- 
tions in practically 
every theater per- 
sonality of the day. 
White-haired, but erect, powerful and stim- 
ulating, to her still come such stars as Ina 
Claire, Osgood Perkins, Katharine Hep- 
burn. 


Keystone 


ites G. McDonald, lean, lanky and 
blond, was recently named by the League of 
Nations to be high 
commissioner of an 
organization to assist 
Jewish refugees from 
Germany. A_ grad- 
uate of the University 
of Indiana and Har- 
vard, he served on the 
Faculties of both. He 
has been chairman of 
the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation since 1919. Vice-Chairman of 
ihe National Council for the Prevention of 
War, he remains an “unqualified pessimist” 
regarding the future of foreign affairs. 


Acme 


A L. Strong is the founder and co- 
editor of the three-year-old Moscow Daily 
News, the first news- 
paper to be published 
in English in the So- 
viet Union. She is 
now in America, her 
native land, on a brief 
visit, during which 
time she will lecture, 
catch up on magazine 
articles, and perhaps 
“visit five-and-ten-cent 
stores” for gadgets which do not as yet exist 
in Russia. The Moscow Daily News has a 


Acme 


| circulation of 35,000. 


E. Roy Campbell, aggressive champion 
of the indigent in New York’s courts, as 
chief counsel of the 
Voluntary Defender’s 
Committee of the 
Legal Aid Society, re- 
cently defended his 
7,000th case without 
recompense of any 
sort. Of blue-blooded 
colonial stock, he 
sacrificed a lucrative 
practise for the thank- 
bss task of defending persons unable to 
P-tain private counsel, most of whom as 
It Bey walk from the court freed, ask a loan. 
Pr. Campbell was a national and intercol- 
Vegiate track champion in 1915. 


port HUA 


Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


Ey nimseF 


A Self-portrait for The Literary Digest 


Jas Norwood Darling, better known 

s “Ding,” says he draws by inspira- 
tion, never works out problems, and 
that his cartoons are spontaneous. 
A 1924 Pulitzer Prize winner, he was 
shortly afterwards awarded an hon- 
orary degree at Beloit College (Wis. ) 
Back in ’99 he was expelled from that 
institution for lampooning college 
dignitaries. His hobbies are Roque- 
fort cheese, dairy farming, rock gar- 
dening, duck shooting, black bass 
fishing and ornithology. 

A Republican, in 1932 he was a 
member of the platform committee 
for the G.O.P. national convention. 
He is fifty-seven, married, has two 
children, and has been on the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and the New 
York Tribune (now The Herald Trib- 
une) since 1917. 

[ Mr. Darling drew the cartoon for 
the cover of this issue of THE DicEsv. 
Another appears on page 42.| 


Boris E, Skvirsky, unofficial Soviet repre- 


sentative in Washington, is unique in diplo- 
matic annals. His 
diplomatic conduct 
beyond reproach, his 
name missing from 
the State Depart- 
ment’s “Blue Book,” 
he has never called 
upon the Secretary of 
State. Partly bald, 
round-faced, stocky, 
he was 


b orn in © Underwood 


Odessa, joined a revolutionary party. 


was 


exiled to Siberia, but escaped. He was sent 


as a Soviet delegate to the Washington Arms 
Conference in 1921, and has been here since, 


smoothing the way for Soviet recognition. 
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the Crowd 


IBS Kubelik, the Austrian violinist, visited 
America as a youth, was admired by ladies 
whom he treated with 
indifference, made a 
fortune here, and 
went home to marry a 
woman older than 
himself, and raise 
seven children. He 
used to make $150,- 
000 a year, a large 
part of which he paid 
for a castle in Austria. 
It is now a heavy liability, for he has lost 
all his money. Besides, he says he has 
spent only one day and a night there. He 
is playing in England at present, trying at 
fifty-three to recoup some of his losses. He 
is bald-headed, but more cheerful than in 
his youth. His seven children, five daughters 
and two sons, are all talented in music; all 
play the violin, some the piano, and some 
paint and sing. 


Keystoue 


Bese H. H. Nininger, wiry weather- 
beaten hunter of meteorites, knows no thrill 
like finding a stone which at some time 
before was hurtling through infinite space. 
He first became interested ten years ago 
when a meteorite shot 
over a Kansas college 
town where he taught 
biology. Despite ridi- 
cule, he searched 
until he found the 
stone. Since then he 
has devoted all his 
time to the work and 
has found more than 
1,500 stones, repre- 
senting approximately 200 falls. Farmers 
are his chief assistants in the field. At the 
Colorado Museum in Denver he has on ex- 
hibit a valuable collection, and has recently 
written a popular book, “Our Stone Pelted 
Planet.”” Museums throughout the world 
buy their meteorites from him. 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Bolitho—New Zealand biographer 
—accented second syllable 
rimes with lithe, not with 
smith, 


author— 
most) 


Dahlerup—Danish 
yost (rimes’ with 
dahl’eroop. 


Maugham—British novelist—mawm: 
“Tt rimes with waugham; as, 
it is a very “waugham’ day.” 


Powys—English literary brothers— 
rimes with Lois. 


author 
und’ 


Sigrid Undset—Norwegian 
-pronounced 


set, u as in full. 
—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


eS 
see grid 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


The President’s Concr 


ete Knowledge of Actual Conditions in All Parts of the Country, and How 


He Collects His Amazing Store of Detailed Information 


NE of the questions that is often 
QO asked in Washington is: “How does 

the President collect so much de- 
tailed information?” The idea has grad- 
ually spread that the White House has more 
concrete knowledge of actual conditions in 
the most sorely afflicted parts of the coun- 
try than can be found anywhere else. 


Recently the Governor of one of the 
Northwestern States in the farm strike area 
called on the President and began to tell 
him about the really miserable condition 
of the farmers in certain sections of his 
State. They had no cash, and most of them 
were living in fear of eviction. Their clothes 
were worn out, and their families were 
going around half-naked like the people in 
the most poverty-stricken parts of the soft- 
coal regions. Cold weather was at hand, 
and as the State was on the prairie, and 
these farms had practically no wood, the 
farmers would need fuel. 


The Governor was astounded when the 
President chimed in with the fact that 
certain families in that section were sleep- 
ing four in a bed, under one blanket, to 
keep warm. The President quickly re- 
vealed that he already knew more details 
than the Governor about this particular sec- 
tion. It happened that the President had 
just received a detailed and vivid report 
from a confidential investigator. 


The President Knows 


Not long before that incident a coal 
operator who had been obstructing the 
“NRA was summoned to the White House. 
‘He was the hard-boiled type of employer. 
He stoutly asserted that the reports of the 
conditions of the coal-miners in his part of 
the country had been exaggerated, and that 
the only miners who were suffering were 
those who did not want to work. He had 
the unexpected and unpleasant experience 
of being told to his face of the deplorable 
plight of his own mining town, with a few 
case histories thrown in to prove that the 
President spoke from exact knowledge. 


Other visitors to the White House have 
had a similar experience, and have told 
their friends about it when they got home. 
Enough reports have got back to Washing- 
ton to create a great deal of curiosity con- 
cerning the President’s sources of informa- 
tion. Some of these sources are fairly 
obvious. Several of the new branches of the 
Federal Government have direct touch with 
the people. The Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration is an example. It is impossible 
to refinance home mortgages without ac- 
cumulating a great many case _ histories. 
Every application of a home owner for as- 
sistance has a human drama behind it— 
_a tragedy or a near-tragedy of the depres- 
sion. Most of these stories probably do 
not go beyond the State agencies of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, but some 


of them trickle through official channels to 
Washington, and eventually get to the 
White House. The refinancing of farm 
mortgages involves the same kind of con- 
tact with individual cases of hardship. 
The NRA obtains through its mail, and 
through reports sent up from State and local 
agencies, a vast insight into the conditions 
and the thoughts of laborers, employed and 
unemployed, in all kinds of work. 
Secretary Perkins and the Department of 
Labor collect a tremendous amount of spe- 
cific data which are far more effective than 


Keystone 


GETS FACTS FOR WHITE HOUSE 


Miss Lorena Hickok, Special Investi- 
gator, who reports the unvarnished 
truth about conditions 


statistics in revealing conditions in the in- 
dustrial centers of the country. In going 
over the thousands of applications for 
grants or loans from the Public Works 
fund, Secretary Ickes and the Public Works 
Board get their own separate view of the 
hard facts of the depression. The investiga- 
tion of a request for money to complete a 
school or a waterworks system is likely to 
develop a rather full picture of life in a 
bankrupt community. 


Most important of all, perhaps, are the 
Federal Relief Administration’s investiga- 
tions of requests for aid. Relief Adminis- 
trator Hopkins is accumulating an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of conditions in almost 
every county in the nation. Miss Perkins 
and Mr. Hopkins and Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, were all with Mr. Roosevelt when 
he was Governor of New York. All the 
members of his official family have learned 
sooner or later that he likes concrete illus- 
trations better than statistics. 

In addition to what he learns through his 
subordinates, the President gathers infor- 
mation through his correspondence.  Let- 
ters continue to pour into the White House 


in a volume about ten times greater than 
during any previous Administration. A 
large percentage of them are from obscure 
people whom the President has never seen, 
but who feel free to write him about their 
troubles. It is impossible for him to read 
all this mail, but a few of the letters which 
give graphic pictures or reveal unusually 
bad conditions are put aside for his per- 
sonal perusal. The others are answered by 
secretaries or forwarded to the proper gov- 
ernment agencies for action. Very fre- 
quently, however—and at irregular inter- 
vals—the President asks to see his mail be- 
fore it is sorted, and a large stack of letters 


is placed on his desk. He skims through ~ 


them, perhaps pausing now and then to 
read every word of a handwritten missive 
on cheap note-paper if, at first glance, it 
seems to offer a genuine story. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has her separate mail, 
and it is very large. Women, in particular, 
have come to feel that they can get help for 


their families if they write to Mrs. Roose- | 


velt, and they often write in vivid detail. It 
is fair to assume that the President sees 
some of these letters. 


Very often these letters not only reveal 
individual tragedies, but point to the ex- 
istence of circumstances and conditions 
which require further examination. In 
such cases, a confidential investigator is 
usually sent out. He may be a reliable 
investigator for the Department of Labor 
or for some other established Federal 
agency, and he probably does not know that 
he is being sent out at the request of the 
White House, and that his report may be 
read in the White House as well as by his 
immediate superiors. 


Special Investigations 


Some of this work, however, is done by 
persons whom the Roosevelt family knows 
personally. One of these is Miss Lorena 
Hickok, an experienced newspaperwoman, 
who is a close friend of Mrs. Roosevelt’s. 
Miss Hickok recently gave up newspaper 
work to become a special investigator for 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. She has been touring through some 
of the worst-afflicted areas of the country 
under instructions to report the unvar- 
nished truth. It is no longer a secret that 
her reports are seen, exactly as they are 


written, not only by Mr. Hopkins but in 


the White House. Her first visit to the 
West Virginia coal-fields was followed soon 
by Mrs. Roosevelt’s own visit. 


There probably are other individuals, 
not yet identified by official Washington, 
whose reports receive careful attention in 
the White House. The point on which 
Washington is convinced is that the Presi- 
dent is contriving to maintain an intimate 


touch with conditions in all parts of the hi 


country. 


DIOGENES. 


OO 


Foreign Comment 


Maxim Litvinov, a New Type Diplomat 


Credited With Accomplishing the “Eight-Power Pact,”’ Russia’ s Representative Is Simple, Direct 
and Fond of Facts, Regardless of Their Unpleasantness 


ASHINGTON has grown 

\\) used to those top-hat, 
frock-coat processions 

which mark the comings and go- 
ings of diplomats. Premiers and 
Foreign Ministers who drop in for 
a White House week-end no longer 
set the city aflutter. There have 
been too many of them. Nowadays 
it is a rare statesman, indeed, who 
can get more than a scattered 
round of applause from the loiter- 
ers in the Union Station, or muster 
anything that could be called a 
crowd along Pennsylvania Avenue. 


With Maxim Maximovich Litvi- 
noy, Soviet Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Litvinov is not merely a 
diplomat. He is a curiosity. Other 
statesmen—Briand, Grandi, Mac- 
Donald—were cut from much the 
same conventional pattern. Their 
accents varied. But their manners 
and methods varied little. Litvi- 
nov, however, is something new: 
no more like the run-of-the-mill 
diplomat than the authority he 
represents is like the run-of-the- 
mill government. And Washington, like the 
country at large, was as curious to see him 
as it was uncertain how far it should go 
toward making him feel at home. 


Now it is obvious that the Soviets did not 
make Litvinov their Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs because of his social qualifications. 
This is not because he has none. Under the 
pressure of dire necessity he can play the 
full-dress diplomat with the best of them. 
In fact, when he was first assistant at the 
Soviet Foreign Office it was a regular part 
of his duties to serve as official host for the 

' Government at the receptions which were 
given at the “Sugar King’s Palace” across 
the Moscow River from the Kremlin. 


An Obscure Hotel 


But he has long since dropped such vice- 
presidential duties. If he brought evening 
‘clothes and a top hat to America, he un- 
‘ doubtedly brought, also, the hope that they 
- will not have to be worn. He is not a social 
‘ diplomat. At Geneva, where statesmen are 
; accustomed to mix bargaining by day with 
| gaiety by night, Litvinov has been a social 
‘ ontsider. When I met him there, a year 
‘azo, he was lodged in an obscure hotel 
' which, unlike the great hostelries where 
| most of the disarmament delegations lived 
tn state, did not face the lake, boasted no 
fallroom, and probably lacked accommoda- 
tons for a diplomatic dinner, even if Litvi- 
nov had desired to give one. 
~ A first impression of Litvinov is of his 
waimpressiveness. He is short, stocky, 


Acme 


Hull. 


ES AKolf 


By STANLEY Hicu 


Maxim Litvinov, left, was greeted in Washington by Cordell 
He is shown here with the Secretary of State imme- 


diately following his arrival 


round-faced. He dresses with the careless- 
ness characteristic of most Soviet leaders. 
His most frequent concession to formality 
is a “turn-over” collar. His neckties are 
seldom red. He usually wears a broad- 
brimmed black hat, somewhat in the style of 
William Jennings Bryan. His voice is 
rasping and unpleasant; his English ex- 
cellent. He has a sense of humor which, 
in public, he calls on infrequently; and a 
capacity for sarcasm which he calls on 
often. And he says what he thinks with 
fewer words and more directness than any 
statesman in present-day Europe. 


In fact, it is when he begins to say what 
he thinks that the real Litvinov emerges. 
It is doubtful if, in all Europe, there is a 
Foreign Minister who is more intimately 
versed in the intricacies of post-war world 
politics. He has a mind that fairly mops 
up the facts. In private conversation he 
can pick up almost any international thread 
and follow it back to the beginning and 
predict where it will lead. And unlike many 
diplomats he has a fondness for telling the 
facts regardless of their unpleasantness. 


In addition to and partly because of his 
knowledge of international affairs, Litvinov 
drives a hard bargain. His proposals have 
a “take-it-or-leave-it” quality about them. 
And statesmen who were inclined, at first, 
to sneer at his drastic suggestions have be- 
gun to take him seriously. At least they 
have become convinced that there is no 
pose about him, and that he, like the Goy- 
ernment he represents, actually means busi- 


ness. And when. in particular. it 
comes to the question of disarma- 
ment or world peace there seems, 
now, to be general agreement that 
Litvinov is not only sincere. but 
that, backed wholeheartedly by his 
Government. he has become some- 
thing of a peace evangel in a 
Europe that has, at present, an 
overlarge supply of the evangels 
of war. 


In fact, Litvinov, at present, ap- 
pears to be the leading candidate 
for the current year’s Nobel Peace 
Award. There are even some ob- 
servers of international affairs who 
insist that he is the only candidate. 
Whether he will get the award or 
not is highly problematical. But 
there is no doubting the construc- 
tive achievements on which such 
an honor might be based. 


A little more than a year ago 
the Soviet Foreign Office was 
worried on two fronts. Relations 
with Japan, in the Far East, were 
a succession of irritating incidents. 
But it was clear that Russia would 
not be free to deal with Japan in 
the East until she had, first, established 
friendlier relations with her neighbors in 
the West. Consequently, Litvinov was 
called in. For a year he has lived in his 
suit-case commuting between Europe’s capi- 
tals and Moscow. His hand has been out 
to all comers. And the results have aston- 
ished Europe. He has come through with 
the one major achievement for world peace 
that has been recorded during the current 
year. This achievement is customarily 
called the Eight Power Pact. It binds the 
Soviets to eight of its small neighbors in 
treaties of friendship and non-aggression 
and, already, has opened a new era in post- 
war Russia’s European relationships. 


It is rather remarkable that the man 
who has accomplished these things and who, 
in the European world, at least, is almost 
as much a symbol of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as Stalin, is not, actually, one of the 
Communist Party insiders. This is prob- 
ably due, in part, to the fact that Litvinov 
is a Jew. At the time Stalin ousted Trotzky 
from Russia he ousted, also, most of the 
Jews who held important party positions. 
Litvinov has never held and does not hold 
to-day any party post of importance. 


It had been said that Litvinov’s dream has 
been, as he has put it, “a trip to the United 
States to reestablish diplomatic relations.” 
That dream has come true. And, unques- 
tionably, when he returns to Moscow. he 
will be received by the multitudes in Red 
Square with all the honors due a conquer- 
ing hero. 
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Seeing Washington With Russia After Sixteen Years 


sar of Foreign Affairs, in other 

words the Foreign Minister of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, arrived 
at the Port of New York on November 7, and 
left immediately for Washington to discuss 
with President Roosevelt ways and means 
to remove what Commissar Litvinov called 
“that artificial barrier which has for sixteen 
years prevented normal intercourse between 
the peoples of our two countries.” 


All the honors accorded high government 


\ | AXIM LITVINOV, Soviet Commis- 


x 


recognized by both sides,” and the first step 
is taken toward clearing it up. Every- 
body now realized, he argued, that the 
“artificial nature of the estrangement” had 
done no good to either nation, and the 
sooner it became a thing of the past “the 
better for us all.” In voicing admiration 
for American industry, Mr. Litvinov said: 


“The peoples of the Soviet Union, bur- 
dened with the onerous legacies of Czar- 
dom, which purposely kept the country in 
backwardness and ignorance, and setting 
themselves the hercu- 
lean task of building 
up, on the ruins left 
by seven years of war, 
an industrially devel- 
oped State on new 
social and economic 
principles, could not 
but be inspired by the 
example given by 
your country in the 
methods you found of 
subordinating natural 
forces to the needs of 
humanity — enabling 
the American people 
in a comparatively 
short time to build up 
the most technically 
progressive country 
in the world, well 
ahead of the older 
continents. The words 


Keystone 
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é ; ue : merican technique 
Foreign Commissar Litvinov cheerfully posing aboard the aN . t 2 > 
Berengaria on his arrival at New York ; eo SEO: 
American scope, are 
dignitaries of foreign countries were paid continually to be met with in my 


to Commissar Litvinoy from the moment he 
boarded a United States revenue cutter at 
Quarantine in New York Harbor until and 
after he arrived at the national capital by 
special train from Jersey City. He is the 
same Citizen Litvinov who was spurned by 
the White House when proposed as Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States in 1918. 


Before he left the Berengaria for the 
revenue cutter that bore him to the Jersey 
railroad terminal, Mr. Litvinov gave a 
statement rather than an interview to news- 
paper reporters in the liner’s smoking- 
room. Clad in a long dark blue overcoat, 
his plump chin hidden in the folds of a 
gray scarf, in appearance and diction, 
wrote a representative of the New York 
Sun, he was “like hundreds of business men 
that might be seen walking Seventh Avenue 
at the luncheon hour.” He smiled fre- 
quently, and emphasized his remarks “by 
tossing his pudgy hands over his head.” 

“Tam setting foot to-day, gentlemen,” Mr. 
Litvinov said in part, “on the territory of the 
great American Republic with a keen sense 
of the privilege that is mine in being the 
first official representative to bring greet- 
ings to the American people from the 
peoples of the Soviet Union.” The anoma- 
Jous nature of the situation during the last 
sixteen years, he went on, “has now been 


country.” 


Concluding his statement, Mr. Litvinov 
expressed the belief that “what we have to 
do now is only, so to say, to legalize and to 
give official expression to that “reciprocal 
gravitation” of two nations which “had no 
conflicts in the past and can not anticipate 
them in the future.” 


Altho genial in exchanging questions and 
responses with his interviewers, when Mr. 


Litvinov was asked by an International 
News Service representative what he had 
to say about the relations between Japan 
and Russia, he replied tersely: 


“You ask too many questions. It would 
take forever to discuss that. Let’s talk about 
relations with America.” 


At Washington Mr. Litvinov was driven 
up Pennsylvania Avenue in President 
Roosevelt’s car. In the White House blue 
room he was received by President Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State. The developing friendship 
between the United States and Russia, wrote 
Theodore C. Wallen in a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Herald Tribune, was 
symbolized in a hearty handshake of the 
President and the Commissar. The pres- 
ent purpose of both of them, it was reported, 
was to concentrate for the time only on the 
general principles paving the way to im- 
mediate resumption of normal relations. 
When those relations have been established, 
it was said, negotiations will continue 
through the usual diplomatic channels. Con- 
troversial details in the settlement of debt 
claims and counter-claims, credits and other 
items of trade relations were put off to a 
later date. Meanwhile, in the understand- 
ing to be reached at the first contact, it was 
related, the two countries mutually pledged 
themselves to refrain from propaganda de- 
signed to undermine the political institu- 
tions of each other. 


Mr. Litvinov’s arrival in the United States, 
it was noted in Moscow press cables, coin- 
cided with the principal Soviet festival, the 
anniversary of the October revolution of 
1916. Its celebration in Moscow, accom- 
panied by increasing large crowds in the 
streets and much gaiety, is said to resemble 
that of July 14 in France, which commemo- 
rates the Fall of the Bastile. In Moscow, 
this year, according to a cable to the New 
York Herald Tribune from the Russian capi- 
tal, Joseph Stalin and his aids reviewed an 
Army of 30,000 or more troops, and at 
least 1,000,000 civilian marchers, in Red 
Square. 


Scottish Expectations From American Repeal 


lite results of the State-by-State voting in 
America on the repeal of Prohibition have 
been watched with interest in towns and 
villages in the Highlands of Scotland and 
in its western islands. In this region, 
the center of Scotland’s famous distilling 
industry, the rare beauty of the natural 
scenery has been clouded during the past 
few years by the blackest depression in its 
history. 


For the first time in 400 years no whisky 
was produced in Scotland in 1932. During 
this year, according to the London Daily 
Express, only four out of the ninety-four 
distilleries in the country have been in 
operation. Nearly all these distilleries are 
in villages where the production of whisky 


is the only industry. The consequence is 
that practically the entire man-power of 
these villages is and has been for many 
months living on the dole. 


The Scottish farmers who used to sell 


their crops of barley to the distilleries have — 


been equally hard hit. What is more, no 
whisky means no casks, which in turn 


means unemployment for hundreds of 
coopers. 


But the almost complete stoppage of one 
of the world’s most famous industries has 
been only partly due to Prohibition in the 
United States. The main cause has been 
the high duty on spirits in the United King- 
dom, “amounting now to more than twenty 
times the actual value of Scotch whisky.” 
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Science and Invention 


The Development of the Tennessee Valley 


This Program of Economic and Social Planning, Aided by Engineering, Embraces an Empire 


Four-fifths as Large as England, With a Population of 2,000,000 


By Dr. ArtHur E. Morcan 


Chairman of the Board, Tennessee Valley Authority 


This is the third article of a series describ- 
ing the huge new engineering projects now 
going forward in America. 


is Tennessee Valley Authority is a 


corporation formed by Act of Con- 

gress, administered by a board of three 
directors, and given certain responsibili- 
ties in the Tennessee River region. 


This is an area of 42,000 square miles, 
about the size of Ohio, or about four-fifths 
the size of England. The population is 
about two million. The Tennessee River 
system forms a great crescent from its 
source in North Carolina and Virginia, 
southwesterly across Tennessee, through 
northern Georgia and Alabama, and then 
north entirely across Tennessee and western 
Kentucky to the Ohio River. 


A Varied Region 


The area includes widely contrasting 
regions, from the fertile well-kept valleys 
and the steep wooded mountainsides of 
southwest Virginia, the mountain regions 
of east Tennessee populated almost entirely 
with white people who live chiefly in small 
communities or on hillside farms, to the 
industrial and commercial cities of Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga, north Alabama with 
its cotton fields, the Cumberland plateau 
in Tennessee, with its coal, phosphate, iron 
and timber, and the blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky. 

Through this great diversity of soil, topog- 
raphy and climate, the river system 
threads its way, tying the whole together 
into a single pattern. It is natural that the 
control and regulation of this river system 
should be a dominating and unifying ele- 
ment in the President’s far-reaching pro- 
gram of social and economic planning. 
When this great river system is controlled 
in all its phases, economic planning will be 
well under way. 


Navigation interests look forward to a 


KENTUCKY 


- General outline of the Tennessee River Basin. 
g indicates the sphere of the Tennessee Valley development 


river controlled by locks and dams so that 
cargoes can be carried on the 642 miles of 
its course from Knoxville to the Ohio. A 
short cut from the Tennessee River in Ala- 
bama to the gulf by way of the Warrior or 
Tombigbee River, with a ship canal and a 
series of locks and dams, may some day 
make Cincinnati an ocean port, and shorten 
the distance from Ohio River points to the 
Gulf of Mexico by five hundred miles. 
Storage reservoirs on the 
head-waters of the Tennes- 
see River will regulate the 
flow, reducing destructive 
floods of winter and spring, 
and maintaining navigable 
stages during the dry sum- 
mer and fall months. 


As the water flows its 
regulated course from the 
mountain streams along 
the Tennessee River to the 
Ohio, it must work its 
way. Power plants at each 
of the dams will turn the 
energy of the falling water 
into electric current, and 
a network of transmission 
lines will carry this energy to the cities and 
farms of the region. 


In order to make this control of water 
complete and enduring, we must reach even 
back of the mountain streams to the moun- 
tainsides where the rain falls, for with the 
cutting of forests and cultivation of the 
land, a vast amount of erosion has taken 
place. In some cases where dams have 
been built to store water for power, the 
smaller storage reservoirs have filled with 
this eroded clay in less than ten years. 


For all three purposes—flood control, 
navigation, and power development—it is 
necessary to store the flood water of winter 
and spring, and to let it out gradually 
as needed during the dry summer and 
fall. The possible sites for storage are 
strictly limited by 
nature. If they are 
used up, no others 
can be found, and 
the whole program 
of control must fail. 
A power develop- 
ment which allows 
these precious reser- 
voir sites to fill with 
silt is robbing the 
future of its patri- 
mony as surely as is 
the waste of natural 
gas or oils. 


A private com- 


Shaded area 
pany may deyelop 


© Landrum and Cowan, from Ewing Galloway and Civil Engineering 


water-powers, but it can not go back to the 
head-waters and stop this destructive ero- 
sion. Only a centralized organization for 
planning can unite all these elements into 
a single orderly design. 

An important part of the project, for in- 
stance, is the Cove Creek or Norris Dam, 
now being built by the Government on the 
Clinch River, a tributary of the Tennessee. 
This will create one of the largest storage 


soa sie. 


Drawing of the proposed Norris Dam at Cove Creek 


reservoirs in the world. If this plant should 
be operated as an isolated unit by a private 
company, the water would be used as 
needed for that plant, and its regulative 
effect on the Hale’s Bar Dam, the Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals, and other possible 
dams on the Tennessee River, would be too 
irregular and uncertain to be of much use. 
However, if all these plants are operated 
as a single system connected by transmis- 
sion lines, the Norris Dam power plant can 
shut down during high water when there is 
abundant power on the Tennessee River, 
and it can operate when the Tennessee 
River is low. 


These possibilities of regulation are not 
limited to the Norris Dam, but apply to 
twenty or thirty other projects on the head- 
waters. 


Such unified control of water resources 
is only one phase of the far-reaching plan 
of President Roosevelt for a program of 
economic and social planning in the Ten- 
nessee River region. 


To prevent the further destruction of 
fertility by soil erosion on the hill lands. to 
balance agriculture and industry, to pre- 
vent the wasteful destruction of forests and 
to plan for their orderly development and 
use, to discover the best use of mineral 
resources, to furnish a public power-trans- 
mission system by which to measure the 
effectiveness and fairness of private utili- 
ties, all these are comprehended in the 
plan, 
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Protest Retirement of America’s Pasteur 


Thousands Petition New York City Authorities to Let Dr. William H. 
Park Complete His Research War Against Disease 


line date upon which he may be retired 
forever from the work he has pursued for 
forty years draws relentlessly closer; never- 
theless a small, wiry, tireless man is hard 
at work these days in 
the dingy building of 
the New York City 
Bureau of Public Lab- 
oratories at the edge of 
the East River. He is 
Dr. William H. Park, 
known as the con- 
queror of diphtheria in 
this country, called by 
medical men the Pas- 
teur of America. 


There is a rule in 
New York that all city 
employees shall be re- 
tired at the age of 
seventy. This date will 
arrive for Dr. Park on 
December 30 this year. 
Leaders in medicine 
and public health, his 
friends and associates, 
thousands strong, are petitioning the city 
authorities to let him finish research work 
that may place in the hands of medicine new 
weapons against disease. 

On September 9 this year, in THe Lit- 
ERARY Dicest, Dr. Park told of the progress 
being made against pneumonia, and of ex- 
periments with an immunizing “cocktail” 
in his laboratory. Last month he announced 
the success of his new toxoid serum for 
diphtheria, better than toxin-antitoxin. 


Sun-spot Cycle Begins Anew 


Ih August the number of spots on the sun 
was lowest since 1923, and those that ap- 
peared were lingering remnants of the 
ebbing sun-spot cycle that closed this sum- 
mer. Astronomers all over the ‘world 
watched with interest for the appearance 
of the first new spots, forerunners of the 
next cycle, which for the next eleven years 
or so may affect our weather, increase mag- 
netic disturbances, occasionally interrupt 
telegraph and telephone service, and bring 
more ultra-violet light for sun-bathers, and 
possibly poorer reception for radio listeners. 


They were rewarded on November 2, 
when the first of new spots were glimpsed 
at Mount Wilson Observatory. The dura- 
tion and peculiarities of cycles of sun-spots 
are pretty well known, but not the specific 
effects they have on the earth and its in- 
habitants. Popular interest has connected 
the sun-spots with epidemics, business 
cycles, severe weather fluctuations and such 
phenomena as the number of rabbits and 
visitations of grasshoppers. There is no 
scientific evidence to support these notions. 


Dr. William H. Park 


Dr. Park is cited more often than any 
other living scientist in standard works on 
preventive medicine. He was first in this 
country to make diphtheria antitoxin, in 
1894, following its dis- 
covery by Behring in 
Germany. His toxin- 
antitoxin, developed in 
the city laboratories, 
has always been made 
available to the public 
without charge. Fol- 
lowing its general use 
the death rate from 
diphtheria in the city 
dropped from 295 per 
100,000 to less than 
3 per 100,000, and 
throughout the United 
States from 18 per 100,- 
000 to less than 5 per 
100,000. 


The world of medi- 
cine has given him its 
highest honors. His in- 
ternational fame was 
recognized when, in 1924, the French 
Academy of Medicine made him a member. 
Last year he received the Sedgwick medal 
of the American Public Health Association. 
He was formerly president of that associa- 
tion, but usually avoids presidencies of 
scientific societies, preferring to spend his 
time in his laboratory, where he works at 
all hours. 


Practically his only recreation is music. 
He is an ardent opera-goer. 


Science Snap-shots 
Steel Afloat in Air 


Cobalt steel is from four to five times as 
magnetic as ordinary steel, and this prop- 
erty makes many apparently miraculous 
tricks possible. One is that of making a 


steel ring float in air, recently demonstrated 
by P. H. Brace, research engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Company, which developed the unusual 
magnetic material. 
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Disks in Vacuum for Electricity 


Hisonrons disks, spinning at high speed 
in an almost perfect vacuum may some day 
replace the familiar generators and motors. 
Dr. R. J. Van de Graaff, young physicist of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
made this prophecy recently before the 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


The disks will be great electrostatic ma- 
chines, producing direct current electricity 
at tremendously high voltage. Science 
Service, reporting Dr. Van de Graafl’s sug- 
gestion, explains that the vacuum would be 
necessary in order to prevent the production 
of tremendous sparks that might wreck the 


- whole machine, and would in any case pre- 


vent the electricity from being led out on 
wires to be usefully employed. Dr. Van de 
Graaff believes that vacua sufficiently high 
to insulate the machines can be produced. 


Dr. Van de Graaff has attracted much 
attention among physicists by the simple 
but tremendously powerful electrostatic 
machines he has already built, first at 
Princeton and latterly at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. These have pro- 
duced “artificial lightning’ measured in 
hundreds of thousands of volts, used in 
atom-smashing experiments. 


Crayons From Oat Hulls 


Aniists’ crayons from agricultural wastes 
are a possibility as the result of recent 
studies at Iowa State College. 


By treating furfurol, an oily yellow liquid 
made from oat hulls, with various simple 
chemicals, a black material suitable for 
artists’ crayons has been made. Tests show 
these crayons are satisfactory in actual use. 


The apparatus consists of two ring-shaped 
magnets, one embedded in the base, the 
other allowed to move freely up and down 
along a celluloid guide. The rings are so 
arranged that the poles of like sign come 
opposite each other. The result, as any one 
familiar with magnetism knows, is mutual 
repulsion. So strong is this force that the 


upper ring floats freely about an inch above 
the base. 


A Cause of Bad-Tasting Water 


F ugitive electric current has been identi- 
fied as one of the surreptitious forces that 
at intervals blight water supplies, according 
to a report of researches in northern New 
Jersey by the Hackensack Water Company. 


Coursing along the water-pipe which 
provides a metallic path through the house 
wiring system from some household elec- 
trical device, such as a vacuum-cleaner, it 
seems to be a possible cause of certain 
tastes and odors which mysteriously appear 
in the water delivered to a consumer, yet 
absent in water in the street main, the report 
declared. 


Religion and Social Service 


America’s Billion-Dollar Relief Program 


‘No Man, Woman or Child Shall Go Hungry’ Is the Slogan as the Government Leads the Way 
in Aiding the Nation’s Needy This W inter 


will be asked or needed by Old 
Hickory. The Tennessee town bear- 

ng the nickname of a sturdy old soul will 
e able to feed itself this winter, for its rayon 
nd cellophane factories are paying wages 
na basis of $5,000,000 for 5,000 employees. 
Homes, rooms in hotels and boarding- 
souses are at a premium; second- 
sand cars are moving again. Old 
Jickory has rounded the elusive 
corner. The tuning up of its ma- 
hinery is a cheerful note echoing 
hrough the pit of depression. 
>erhaps it is an omen of better = 


i Federal pork, no Red Cross flour 


imes. ZB 


Florida, too, is facing its need 
vith grim determination. His 
state, said Governor Sholz not 
ong ago, has eliminated ‘more 
han $1,250,000 of government ex- 
vense by rigid economy and rid- 
‘ance of “useless commissions, 
gerds and bureaus,” and _ by 
sarning to live within its income. 
‘o illustrate the contrary, an ap- 
veal for economy in another State 
3 met with a lot of hooey for more 
axes, and lean Louisianians learn 
at hooey heats no soup. There 
ire other States which, having 
iaten their own bread, call for a 
wat of Federal pie. So the job 
f{ feeding the hungry and finding 
york for the unemployed became 
me for the Administration, whose 
fogan, in the words of Harry L. 
fopkins, Federal Relief Admin- 
strator, is that no man or woman 
hall go hungry, no dependent 
hhild live in want. At the call 
me country is tightening its belt 
or a hard winter which the NRA 
ptimists hope will be the last of the great 
risis heralded by the crash on the stock 
uarket in 1929 and accompanied by the col- 
ipse of tin banks, and by the public confes- 
ions of rugged greed sticking to the old 
*rmula that self-preservation is the first law 
i nature, and that the law must be upheld 


wen at the price of social collapse. 


ih 
vo Care for Its Own 


@ 1933, 


It will be a long pull and a hard one. 
\ut the country that has helped feed Bel- 
ivm, Russia, China, Japan and the Near 
at, which has lent a helping hand wher- 
ve. misfortune and catastrophe have 
iruck, will be able to care for its own 
mingry and unemployed. The task over- 
ar lows that accomplished by former 
atsident Hoover in Belgium, for the needy 
ret number nearly twice as many as the 
tatere population of the little buffer State 
leyeen France and Germany, and, of 
(purse, outnumber the homeless and father- 
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COMMUNITY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


less which the World War, the massacre of 
the Armenians and the Greco-Turkish con- 
flict left as an eternal memorial in the Near 
East. By some such parallel the people of 
the United States will appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the task now so hopefully under- 
taken by the Government, State and local 
communities and all the agencies of charity. 
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New York Tribune, Inc. 


IT’S UP TO THE REST OF US 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune 


While some of the States and local com- 
munities are doing their share in voting 
and raising funds for local relief, the major 
part of the burden has been taken over by 
the Federal Government, which has prom- 
ised that the big, bad wolf shall be kept 
from the door, that there shall always be a 
stick on the woodpile, a lump of coal in 
the bin. 

For this purpose the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation was organized to ad- 
minister President Roosevelt’s $650,000,000 
program of feeding, clothing and fueling 
the 15,000,000 in need. Millions of pounds 
of beef and pork; millions of bushels of 
wheat to be processed into flour; eggs, 
butter, canned milk, peanut butter, corn- 
meal, peas, canned and dried fruits and 
coal will be distributed during the course 
of the winter. In addition, cotton and 
wool are being bought to make into 
clothing. By the end of last month the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation had 


bought 6,800,500 bushels of wheat, and it 
had requested bids on 15,000,000 pounds of 
domestic beef. The corn-hog program 
operated by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is expected to involve nearly 
400,000,000 pounds of pork products for the 
poor. The corn-hog program, by the way, 
involves more money and larger interests 
than the combined programs to 
reduce wheat and cotton. Proc- 
essing taxes already ordered on 
hogs and corn will amount to 
$350,000,000, which the farmers 
are to receive in return for reduc- 
ing their production, while wheat 
benefit payments are to total $120,- 
000,000 and cotton payments 
$111,000,000. 


The problem of distributing the 
relief food has been undertaken 
by commercial food distributing 
services, which have agreed to co- 
operate with all relief units on a 
non-profit basis. 


Meanwhile the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration is 
taking a census of the needy job- 
less, which will furnish data con- 
cerning the number and age of 
children, the number of persons 
who are of employable age and 
potential wage earners, the num- 
ber of those who would be eligible 
for old-age pensions, and facts 
about race and color, all of which 
Mr. Hopkins believes will be of 
considerable value in analyzing 
the adequacy of relief now being 
given. AlIl this information, it is 
said, will be transmitted to Con- 
gress in January, with the idea 
that it will furnish a basis for 
some permanent social program. 
No estimate has yet been made of how much 
will be asked of Congress for next year’s 
relief needs. But the relief expenditures 
for the entire country for one year are esti- 
mated at $1,000,000,000. This includes all 
public funds, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment supplies about one-half. 


Other Measures of Relief 


Other measures of relief involve the care 
of between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000 transient 
men, women and children, who are to be 
placed in homes, boarding-houses, camps 
and other shelters, where they can be cared 
for like human beings. Jobless school- 
teachers, of whom there are said to be more 
than 80,000, are to receive relief work teach- 
ing in camps or in rural schools that have 
been closed or drastically curtailed. Thou- 
sands of men on relief rolls in eight South- 
ern States are to be put to work eliminating 
breeding places of mosquitoes that carry the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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An Act of Understanding 


Methodists and Catholics have their 
points of difference. They have also some 
things in common, and when occasion de- 
mands they can bridge their differences. 
Recently the Catholic church of Mary 
Queen of Peace in Glendale, a suburb of 
St. Louis, was destroyed by fire. The ashes 
had hardly cooled before the congregation 
of the Webster Hills Methodist church 
offered the use of its sanctuary until the 


rf 


Courtesy of Z'ie Star Times, St. Louis, Mo. 
A FRIEND IN NEED 


Father Michael D. Collins (left) shaking 

hands with the Rev. Benjamin Morris 

Ridpath, pastor of the Methodist church 

loaned to the Catholic priest after his 
church was burned 


Catholics should rebuild. Father Michael 
D. Collins, of the Catholic parish, and the 
Rey. Benjamin Morris Ridpath, of the 
Methodist church, sat down together and 
reached an arrangement under which 
masses will be held in the auditorium of 
the Methodist church from 6 until 10:45 
Sunday mornings, while Methodist classes 
are being conducted in other rooms. The 
regular Methodist services will be held at 
11 o’clock, after the Catholics have finished 
their worship. 


300th Anniversary 


xe First Congregational Church, Dover, 
New Hampshire, recently celebrated its 
300th anniversary. The site of the origi- 
nal meeting-house, a log structure, is still 
owned by the parish. 
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The Anglo-Catholies and Rome 


Celebration of Centenary of Oxford Movement Again Brings Question 
of Possible Union to the Fore 


Haa a Baptist, Methodist or Presbyterian 
attended the recent celebration in Phila- 
delphia of the centenary of the Oxford 
Movement, he would have thought, perhaps, 
that the celebrants were Roman Catholics 
instead of Episcopalians. In St. Mark’s 
Episcopal church the visitor would have 
heard a solemn Eucharist in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The next day he would 
have been one of about 10,000 people pres- 
ent at a solemn high mass at the Municipal 
Convention Hall, in which nearly 1,000 
Bishops, clergymen, monks, acolytes and 
choir boys took part. The presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, the Rt. Rev. James 
De Wolf Perry of Rhode Island, was the 
Eucharist preacher. He bore a bishop’s 
staff, and all the bishops save two wore the 
rich copes and miters of the office. The 


two exceptions were more somberly attired 


in the low churchman’s robes and academic 
capes. 


Then, perhaps, the visitor would have 
viewed the historical exhibit of the Oxford 
Movement—a manuscript copy of Keble’s 
work, “The Christian Year,” a copy of a 
letter to John Henry Newman, and Keble’s 
luncheon basket and his private communion 
set. Among the hundreds of other visitors 
from more distant places the imaginary non- 
Episcopalian would have seen Will Spens, 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge University 
and Master of Corpus Christi, who brought 
greetings from the English Catholic Con- 
gress, which has also been celebrating the 
same centenary. If he were versed in 
church history the visitor would have re- 
called that it is the Oxford Movement which 
gave birth to the great Catholic revival 
which, it might seem to him, has all but 
swept the Anglican Church into the bosom 
of the Mother Church of Christendom. 


He might have been convinced that there 
was only one more step to go had he heard 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, canon of St. 
John’s Cathedral in Providence and former 
warden of St. Stephen’s College, declare 
“it is the hope of most Catholics (Anglo- 
Catholics specifically) that when unity of 
faith is realized, it will be achieved under 
the earthly guidance of him who sits in 
Peter’s seat, the Bishop of Bishops, the 
Bishop of Rome.” 


And then, if he had been lost a moment 
in some mystic spell, the visitor would have 
awakened to hear that high churchman, 
Bishop William T. Manning, say: “The 
Protestant Episcopal Church itself holds 
and teaches the Catholic religion. The 
word ‘Protestant’ in our name emphasizes 
this, for that word as used in our official 
title means that this church protests against 
departures from the Catholic faith, as re- 
ceived and taught everywhere by the un- 
divided church during the early centuries.” 


So little, the visitor might have thought, 


divides the Anglo-Catholic from his friend | 


in Rome—and yet— 


“There can be no complete union with 
Rome,” said Bishop George Craig Stewart, | 


of Chicago, in a reply to Canon Bell’s state- 


ment, “until Rome surrenders its postulate, | 


which is that unless you are in communion 
with Rome you are not a Catholic.” This 
statement was indorsed by the chairman of 
the congress, Bishop. Benjamin F. P. Ivins, 
of Milwaukee, and it was reported that the 


governing body of the congress also re- |} 


pudiated Canon Bell’s assertion. 


It might appear, then, that the last step 
to Rome is a long one, perhaps impossible 
for view-points opposed on principle. The 
Anglo-Catholics use much of the Roman 
ritual, and the Episcopal Church at large 
holds that its ministers are in the Apostolie 
Succession, that there was no break in con- 
tinuity when a-separate See was set up at 
Canterbury. But Pope Leo XIII pronounced 
against the validity of Episcopal orders in 
1896, and the Conversations at Malines ten 
years ago, in which the late Cardinal Mer- 
cier and Lord Halifax, leading Anglo- 
Catholic layman in England, took the prin- 


if 


( 
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cipal parts, brought no more favorable re- } 


sult. Episcopal orders have, however, been | 


recognized by the Orthodox Church. 


Notwithstanding these rebuffs, it is evi- | 
dent to many in the Anglican fold and with- | 
out it that the leading spirits of the High | 
Church movement still yearn for Rome. } 
And opposition among Low churchmen is | 
no less strong. Among the chief of these is | 
Dr. Alexander C. Cummins, rector of Christ | 
Church, Poughkeepsie, New York, and edi- 
tor of The Chronicle, monthly magazine of | 


the Protestant Episcopal Church. Discuss- 


ing the Catholic Congress in Philadelphia, } 


he said that high mass “was called a solemn 
Eucharist to cover up with a mere title a 


service which was in every particular a | 


mass, a pontifical high mass, as nearly 


Roman as the knowledge of Roman tech- } 
nique on the part of those conducting it } 


could make it. . . . These leaders of this 
church participated in an act of betrayal 
of a sacred trust. 

“The question that confronts us is why 
do not these men, if honest, respond to the 
urge of their convictions and make their 
submission to Rome now. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church would be stronger and 
more useful without them.” 


Congress of Liberals 


Abbe eleventh international congress of | 
Free Christians and other religious liberals! 
will be held at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
August 14-19, 1934. The members of the’ 


association in the United States are Uni- 


tarian and Universalist churches and some 
other liberal groups. Most European coun- 


tries are represented. 
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Letters and Art 


Ballets From Germany and France 


Kurt Jooss Gives Brilliant Performances of Subjects in the Modern Spirit, But Serge Lifar’s W ork 
Proves Disappointing to New York Public 


HE Ballet Jooss, which has just 

emerged on our stage, at the Forrest 

Theater, New York, exhibits a fine 
sxample of orchestrated movement. In 
his respect it stands comparison with the 
Jiaghileff ballet of happy memory. 


Ballets we have at Radio City and else- 
where; also ballets in the making, but we 
nave not reached the stage of perfection in 
‘oordination and equality of individual 
members that Kurt Jooss shows us. 


Coming from Essen in Germany, and, on 
iccount of one of his numbers not likely to 
oe welcome back there, he presents a tech- 
nique that is personal, but with some re- 
emblances to the far-famed Russians. 


In the choice of his subjects he is in the 
nodern spirit, discarding the romantic and 
airy-tale legend, and dealing with life in 
. flavor satiric and often mordant. 

“The Green Table,” which we noted in 
sur issue of August 19, as coinciding in its 
vendon production with the World Eco- 
xomic Conference, exhibits in its opening 
ind closing scenes a conference of diplo- 
ats and their pretentious futilities. Other 
ccenes show the deceiving glamours and the 
jucceeding horrors of war—the marching, 
lag-waving, death on the battle-field, and 
the miseries of innocent victims at home, the 
‘kulking profiteer—all in a dance of death, 
lvhile the figure of Death himself calls the 
vane. 

There is propaganda in this which, 
iver there, was objected to, because the in- 
/entor seemed to lose sight of the fact that 
teath is the inevitable lot of all, and not 
just of those who sacrifice their lives at the 
wands of war. 


Something must be said for the satiric 
»ontent of those scenes of debate among the 
jtatesmen wearing masks. In the first their 
‘eliberations are carried on to the accom- 
waniment of a tango. As the program 
vives the clue to the development of this 
icene, the gentlemen around the table “ob- 
‘erve all the amenities of polite society,” 
hen a veteran statesman creates “a stupen- 
,ous impression,” but practical considera- 
ions “weigh down this ebullience,” then the 
Lord is summoned to witness that “virtue 
vad righteousness motivate the gentlemen” 
in the right of the table, but those on the left 
\discern ulterior motives beneath the high- 
ounding adjurations.” Finally, “rising 
vassions are followed by threats. Threats 
«re met with defiance. The futile conference 
|dsourns to the battle-field.” 

The concluding scene is almost a replica 
i the first, showing that diplomats learn 
of aing from experience, and the wrangling 
'@s on as before. 

s:ighter moods are indulged in “A Ball 
ald Vienna,” where social manners, now 
umoded, are given in a spirit of pleasant 
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raillery that met the vociferous approval 
of the audience. 


Mr. Jooss’s moods are not often given to 
lightness. The “Impressions of a Big 
City,” with its prosaic types, a “Young Girl,” 
a “Young Workman,” “The Libertine,” 
children, and the nondescript crowd, con- 
vey a vivid picture of any city’s virtue and 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Musical Bur 
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he can not create the unreal atmosphere of 
the Rose Specter and the Faun. Extremely 
graceful in figure, with a good poise, and 
a moderate command of the necessary 
“elevation,” he moved through the dance of 
the Specter with too much self-conscious- 
ness. 

partner, Olga Adabache, 


In this his 


APPEAL TO THE ALMIGHTY 


To witness that “virtue and righteousness motivate the gentlemen” on the right of 
“The Green Table” 


vice, tho vice has the more picturesque 
values. 


Nearer the conventional ballet is the 
“Pavane on the Death of an Infanta,”’ where 
the stiff etiquette of a Spanish court chills 
and kills the natural life of a delicate girl. 


Serge Lifar seemed not to measure up to 
his European reputation as he performed 
his leaps and contortions before his New 
York public at the Forrest Theater on 
Sunday night, November 5. 


He is director of the ballet at the Paris 
Opera, going there after the dissolution of 
the Diaghileff ballet, where for ten years 
he was the principal dancer. It is claimed 
that the mantle of Nijinsky has descended 
to his shoulders, and as he repeats the two 
outstanding dances—“L’Aprés Midi d’un 
Faune” and “Le Spectre de la Rose’”—of 
that famous genius, the challenge is one to 
excite the highest interest of those specta- 
tors who carry a memory of the man who 
flashed upon our delighted vision in 1916 to 
sink later into a mental decline in which 
he now languishes. But Lifar wears his own 
mantle better; that is to say, in those things 
devoid of the romantic spirit he is most at 
home. He is modernist in temperament, and 


bettered him with the innocent charm that 
was Lopoukova’s in her youth. 

In the “Afternoon of the Faun” there 
was a more vivid reminder of his remark- 
able predecessor. He followed the styliza- 
tion called “Aeginitan” by Nijinsky, and in 
this dance created, perhaps, his most sin- 
cere effect. 


His new numbers were the “Prometheus” 
to music by Beethoven, and “The Cat.” One 
sees but faint resemblance to the classical 
legend, but is beguiled by an intricate— 
perhaps too intricate—series of physical 
manifestations in the hero’s effort to infuse 
into the inert humans the fire he has stolen 
from heaven. Lifar’s athleticism here plays 
a remarkable part, as it does in the final 
number, based on a fable of Atsop’s. 

Lifar will doubtless make a deeper im- 
pression as his season progresses and his 
self-consciousness wears off. At times he 
seemed preoccupied with pushing the ballet 
through its paces rather than in sinking 
himself into his part. It is to be feared 
that Mr. Lifar is more of a showman than 
an artist. 

The audience was large, brilliant, well- 
disposed, but rather disappointed. 
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A Controversy Over Holbein’s “Henry Vil’ 


It Is Suspected That as Yet Undiscovered Works by the Artist May Be 
Found in England Where He Lived 


Goce paintings by Hans Holbein are 
few enough, tho his name is attached to 
many suspects here and there. 

England is having a time over recent 
Holbein discoveries. 

Two portraits of Henry VIII have come 
into notice from old English houses where 


CASTLE HOWARD “HOLBEIN” 


it is suspected other works from the same 
artist may lie concealed, for the painter 
lived long in England and grew rich there. 


The first to emerge came from Castle 
Howard, and after the removal of four 
repaintings it presents a brilliant portrait 
of the King in red garment freely studded 
with gems. 


R. R. Tatlock, art critic of The Daily ° 


Telegraph (London), calls it “the finest 
and most intimate likeness of the King in 
existence,” and one of the artist’s greatest 
masterpieces. The canvas bears traces of 
the artist’s signature and the date 1542. 


The “improvers” guilty of the over-paint- 
ing did posterity a service in preserving the 
brilliance of the original colors, tho their 
own work perishes with their presumption. 


Mr. Tatlock writes: 


“We now, for the first time, see the King 
as he appeared to his bosom friend—to one 
who was as remarkable a psychologist as 
a draftsman—after the monarch’s domestic 
aspirations and hope of a peaceful future 
had been shattered by the discovery of 
Catherine Howard’s infidelity. She was 
executed on February 13, 1542. 


“The disillusionment of a strong man has 
perhaps never before or since been so subtly 
indicated in paint. We see him grown 
more corpulent, grayer, but still tight- 
lipped and tight-fisted. The almost start- 


lingly brilliant condition of the vivid colors 
must be seen to be believed.” 

No sooner was this announcement made 
than The Morning Post brought forth notice 
of a rival Holbein at Warwick Castle. Its 
art critic, unnamed, cites the authority of 
Dr. Waagen in “Art Treasures of England” 
that the Castle Howard Henry VIII is “an 
old copy” of the picture in Warwick Castle. 
The German critic wrote in 1854 when some 
at least of the repaintings must have been 
accomplished. But this critic, after view- 
ing the rival, has no “hesitation in saying 
that as a work of art it is far superior to the 
Castle Howard portrait.” 


There is a “quiet dignity,” he says, in the 
Warwick Henry VIII compared with the 
other. We show reproductions of both for 
any who feel competent to judge. 


This contestant writes: 


“The great distinction of the Warwick 
Castle portrait is its artistry. The face and 
hands of the King are modeled and painted 
with greater subtlety; the embroidery on 
the front and sleeves is very charming in 
design, the jewels are more numerous and 
the craftsmanship displayed is of the most 
exquisite description. Note, also, the 
greater roundness of the body, the graceful 
folds of the outer garment on the right. 
Compare these details with the uniformly 


WARWICK CASTLE “HOLPEIN” 


straight lines and flatness of the Castle 
Howard figure. 


“The mantle of the Warwick picture, 
once a beautiful blue, is blackened by time, 
and the luster of some of the jewels has 
faded, but all the pearls are in the finest 
condition. Indeed, the slightest cleaning 
would restore the painting to its pristine 
beauty.” 
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Serious Music on the Radio 


Wat the radio audience likes in serious 
music was recently tested by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra management in an appeal 
for votes for a request program. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony received the largest num- 
ber, with Tschaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony following. 


The number of votes is not given, but in 
a graduated list of preferences Beethoven 
occupies four places, the Fifth, Ninth, 
Eighth and Seventh Symphonies holding 
these relative positions. Tschaikovsky has 
five, with the Fifth, Fourth, “Nutcracker 
Suite” and “1812” overture, coming after 
the “Pathetic.” Wagner’s positions num- 
ber three and Brahms’s three. 


The composers who hold one position are 
here cited in the order in which their num- 
ber of votes place them: Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor, Schubert’s “Unfinished,” — 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Schéhérazade,” Liszt’s — 
“Les Preludes,” Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, Ravyel’s “Bolero,” Sibelius’s 
“Finlandia,” Strauss’s “Death and Trans. 
figuration,” and Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun.” 


The Wagner excerpts are from “Tristan” 
and “Lohengrin,” and the Brahms sym- 
phonies are the first, fourth and third. 2 

Wagner’s later operas, it will be seen, do 
not come into the lists, while Ravel’s 
“Bolero” does not show the strength of its 
earlier vogue. 


- 


E. H. Sothern 


Pre present generation missed the roman- 
tic glamour of E. H. Sothern’s comedy and 
his later Shakespearean productions. From 
1904 to 1914 he and his wife, Julia Marlowe, 
were the leading exponents of Shakespeare 
in this country. Their association on the 
stage was interrupted for nine years through 
Miss Marlowe’s illness, but was resumed 
in 1921-24. Later, Mr. Sothern appeared in — 
two plays, “Accused” and “Hidden,” after 
which he gave lectures and dramatic read- 
ings. 


His recent years have been spent in re- 
tirement, but his death, on October 29, 
called forth tributes which show that his 
memory is widely cherished. His death 
leads the -Boston Herald to point a loss 
which our changing conditions make 
poignant: 


“His passing reminds us of the large 
price in genuine sympathy and affection 
that we are paying for our present devotion’ 
to the cinema. One hesitates to name an 
actor in Hollywood whose death would 
evoke the keen regret that Mr. Sothern’s 
does. Perhaps it is because the careers of 
the shadow people are usually so short, so 
comet-like, while the actors of the old 
theater lived on through generations of 
playgoers. Perhaps it is because we saw 
them, knew them, and loved them as people 
like ourselves.” 


| 


| 
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THAT’S WHY THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY SELECTED 
ARMSTRONG FLOORS FOR ITS NEW LONG ISLAND HEADQUARTER 


Throughout the Long Island headquarters of the New York Telephone Company are 11,770 sq. ft. of Armstrong 
Floors. This floor is Armstrong’ s Linotile in Light Brown, No. 62; Dark Brown, No. 64; and Light Gray, No. 52. 


. E EXIST for the service of the 

public!’’ says the New York Tele- 

phone Company. And scores of other 

business leaders, large and small, find 
this an excellent code today. 

No matter what you sell .. . make the 
public feel ‘‘at home.’’ Attract them 
with cheery interiors. Please them with 
showmanship in decoration. Begin with 

* floors that are famous for ‘‘snap, dash, 
and eye-appeal.”’ 

You'll find Armstrong’s Linoleum 
and Linotile Floors in business homes 

= from coast to coast. They are chosen 


. % before other floors for this good reason 


i 


4 


FAIN * »« INLAID + + EMBOSSED «+ + JASPE + «+ LINOTILE » + CORK TILE + + ACCOTILE + + RUBBER TILE and ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL 
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—even under heavy traffic they stay 
smart and colorful with a minimum of 
care. 

Expert linoleum layers right in your 
neighborhood can install Armstrong 
Floors quickly, efficiently, with almost 
no interruption of business. And this 
means cementing them securely in place 
for many years of service. 


Armst: rong § Linoleum Floors 


CUSTOM-LAID FOR 


If you would like the complete story 
of modern business-getting floors, send 
for our free book “‘Public Floors of En- 
during Beauty,’ illustrated in full 
color. (In Canada 25¢.) 

Just address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 975 Race Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Makers of 
cork products since 1860.) 


BUSINESS HOMES 


S 
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Solving Murder Mysteries With Test Tubes 


Dr. Alexander O. Gettler, Pioneer in the Scientific War on Criminals, Unravels With Cold, 
Factual Chemistry Death Puzzles Which Rival Fiction 


ficult for murderers to hide their 

crimes by cunning schemes. The 
modern murderer, if his crime is premedi- 
tated, often resorts to chemistry to baftle 
the authorities. The chemist, with his in- 
creased knowledge of poisons and methods 
of chemical analysis, has been able to keep 
ahead of the murderer. And to-day, there is 
a sound of deadly realism in the recently 
coined phrase, “The dead speak to the 
chemist.” This cryptic expression denotes 
definite progress in tracking down the 
criminal. 

At Bellevue Hospital, New York’s mam- 
moth, sprawling nerye center of diseased, 
injured and dead, science is given its chance 
to aid justice. Since 1918, scientific meth- 
‘ods have displaced the haphazard coroner 
‘system of determining the causes of deaths 
in the nation’s largest city. Altho little 
known to the public at large, the progress 
made along scientific lines has been sub- 
stantial and impressive. The crux of 
murder cases, in fact, lies more and more 
in the atmosphere of test tubes and intricate 
apparatus, and less and less on the emotions 
of lawyers and juries in court trials. 


Gite is making it increasingly dif- 


Numerous Discoveries 


The pioneer in this relatively new field 
of chemical examination is Dr. Alexander 
O. Gettler, New York’s toxicologist, who 
established a new department of toxicology 
fifteen years ago, when the city abolished its 
inadequate and unscientific coroner system. 
Altho only forty-nine years old, Dr. Gettler 
has piled up an amazing record. He has 
analyzed, or directed the analyzing of, 
30,000 human bodies, at the rate of 2,200 a 
year. From this intensive work have come 
numerous discoveries, and new methods of 
chemical analysis, and it is his belief that 
if New York’s system were copied by other 
communities in the nation, an enormous ad- 
vancement in the war on criminals would 
be achieved. 


Small, outwardly gruff, always plain- 
spoken, and frank and honest to an ex- 
treme, Dr. Gettler spends all his thinking 
hours on his one passion—chemical analysis 
of the human body. His rough but kindly 
profile, centered by shell-rimmed glasses 
and a long, fragrant cigar, have become as 
much a part of Bellevue’s laboratory as the 
test-tubes themselves. He is recognized as 
the foremost authority in his field in the 
country. His “office” consists of an old 
desk in a cluttered corner of a laboratory 
on the fourth floor of the drab brick build- 
ing on First Avenue ai Twenty-ninth Street, 
known as “The Morgue.” Through this part 
of the hospital passes an endless procession 
of bodies brought there for autopsies, 
identification, and chemical analysis. Here, 
just above the never-ending roar of lumber- 
ing trucks on First Avenue, have passed in 
review the most sensational murders in the 


By Wayne W. Parrisa 


east in the past ten years. Hundreds of 
violent deaths are reconstructed here in the 
light of cold, factual chemistry. Here the 
fiction of mystery stories is unraveled in 
real life. 


“Modern science is checking up on every 
move of the murderer,” Dr. Gettler said in 
an interview. “It is increasingly difficult 
for murderers to hide their crimes. Some- 
times weeks of chemical examinations are 
necessary to prove the cause of death, but 
the chemist is learning a good many things 
that he never knew before. 


“The 


scientific determination of the 


Lf 
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Dr. Gettler in his laboratory 


cause of violent deaths is beyond the power 
of the old-fashioned coroner. The causes 
of death are not always so obvious as they 
would seem to the inexperienced coroner. 
In these days chemistry plays a prominent 
part in the detection of the agencies used 
to kill. Science will aid justice, if given a 
chance.” 


As an illustration of how easy it is to 
cover up a murder under the coroner sys- 
tem, Dr. Gettler told of a recent case in 
New York’s tenement district. The father 
of a family went to his work about six 
o’clock in the morning. An hour later one 
of his children, a nine-year-old boy, went to 
his mother’s room and found it full of 
illuminating gas issuing from a broken gas 
fixture. He went to his mother’s bed and 
tried to arouse her, but found her lifeless. 
The neighbors called the police, who in 
turn notified the medical examiner’s office. 
The assistant medical examiner on tour 
arrived at the scene, looked the situation 
over, and ordered the body to the morgue 
for investigation, with the possible diag- 


nosis of gas-poisoning through accident or 
suicide, 


It is well to note here the good judgment 
displayed by the medical examiner in not 
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signing the case out as a gas case,” Dr. — 
Gettler said. “A coroner might have done — 
this instead of ordering a post-mortem and 
chemical investigation at the laboratories. 


“During the progress of the autopsy the 
blood was analyzed for carbon monoxid 
(the poisonous constituent of illuminating — 
gas). None of this gas was found in the: 
blood of the deceased, proving conclusively 
that the woman had not died of gas-poison 
ing. The autopsy further gave evidence of 
asphyxiation through suffocation. Finger 
imprints on the back of the neck were also’ 
found. From all this evidence the chief 
medical examiner concluded that the 
woman had been suffocated, most probably 
by holding her face down in the pillo 
Then after death, she was turned around, 
placed on her back, and the gas turned or 
for the purpose of misleading the authori- 
ties. Her husband was tried and convicted. 
This case illustrates the importance of the 
chemical laboratory in determining the tri 
cause of death.” 


During his fifteen years as city toxicolo- 
gist, Dr. Gettler has made numerous dis- 
coveries, and has devised many new metho: ds 
of isolating poisons from human organs. — 
For example, he was the first to isola’ 
tetra-ethyl lead and benzene from human 
organs. 


Alcohol in the Brain 


Several years ago Dr. Gettler received 
wide-spread publicity when he announ 
that his experiments showed that alcohol 
is present in the brain, liver, and blood of 
every human being, even tho they may 
never have partaken of alcoholic liquors. 
The amounts, he determined, are very small, 
there being .001 per cent. normally present 
in the brain. He also developed a method 
of determining intoxication, an important 
discovery in a city which records ma 
deaths daily from persons falling down 
elevator shafts, out of windows, and in 
automobile accidents. Dr. Gettler found 
that the amount of alcohol in the brain is 
a definite index of intoxication. Examina- 
tion of 12,000 bodies, he said, revealed that 
all those who have more than .25 per cent. 
alcohol in the brain are intoxicated. é 
insists that the amount of alcohol in tl 
liver, kidneys or other organs is not a d 
pendable index, contrary to assertions 
other authorities. 


In addition to his toxicological duties for 
the city, Dr. Gettler is also professor of 
chemistry of the Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University; professor of 
toxicology at Bellevue Medical Coll 
pathological chemist and toxicologist | 
Bellevue Hospital, and consulting chem 
of three other large hospitals. 


In a second article Mr. Parrish will re 
Dr. Gettler’s part in several outstandi 
baffling mysteries which were solved in the 
laboratory. et 
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BUSINESS MEN all over America tell 
us it would be difficult if not im- 
possible to conduct business in to- 
day’s market without the accurate, 
speedy, there-and-back assistance of 
Long Distance. 

Every minute someone in the 
great businesses of the country is 
using this service to his advantage. 
It is from these regular users of 
Long Distance that new and valu- 
able special uses are being developed 
to meet unusual conditions. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany was conducting a nation-wide 
The Vice-President 
_wanted to talk personally with his 


sales drive. 


194 sales agents. But he did not 
want to call them in from their 
territories while the campaign 


was on, and it would have taken 


several weeks for him to visit each 
one in person. 

With the co-operation of the tele- 
phone company, a telephone sales 


Each 


agent was asked to report not only 


meeting was worked out. 


on his sales to date but on the gen- 
eral conditions in his territory. 
The calls were put through from 
Dayton headquarters in sequence, 
five minutes apart. On the second 
day, the National Cash Register 
Company received its largest num- 
ber of orders in eighteen months. 
“Without doubt,” says the Vice- 
President, “the calls stimulated the 
men in the field to close orders 
which otherwise might have been 
held up a long time. And they 
gave us an accurate picture of 


business everywhere. The cost 
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of the telephone sales meeting was 
far below our expectations.” 

While unusual instances like this 
are often spectacular in their re- 
sults, it is the profitable day-by-day 
use of the telephone which wins 
the unqualified approval of execu- 
tives in every line of business. Your 
local Bell Company is constantly 
working with companies, large and 
small, to help them get the most 
out of their use of Long Distance. 
Tt will gladly do the same with you. 
Just call the Business Office. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


7 8:30 
Daytime P.M. P.M. 


From To 
Baltimore New York $ .90 $ .80 $ .55 
Dayton Philadelphia 1.95 1.65 1.10 
Denver Chicago 3.50 2.80 1.90 
St. Louis Los Angeles 6.00 4.75 3.50 
Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal 
tax applies as follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 10 cents 

- - $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents .. . $2.00 or 


more, tax 20 cents 


Playing the Game 


When Baying Etand: Lead the Way 


A Pack Given to George Washington by Lafayette Has H ad Considerable Influence on the Hunting 
Breeds Which Are Still Being Used in This Country 


UNTING may be described as the 
H pursuit of the several kinds of ani- 

mals deemed worthy of the chase. 
Most of these wild creatures possess more 
speed than dogs of the strictly hound family, 
which, in this case, would except all dogs 
of the coursing or racing breeds, such as 
members of the greyhound-like varieties. 
These latter may not be classified as 
“hounds” as that word is understood in 
the sporting sense. 


It will be recognized that hounds big and 


Freudy 


By Freeman Lioyp 
Kennel Editor, Field & Stream 


the quarry will become confused and be at 
the mercy of the swiftest of dogs. 


While the coursing dog becomes dis- 
tressed and out of wind after a course last- 
ing two, three, or more minutes on deer, 
the hunting hound will run half a day or 


was fox hunting, and while no regularly 
organized hunts were established, every 
Southern gentleman had his hounds, and 
was as proud and jealous of their reputa- 
tions as he was of those of his horses and 
of his own family. In the North, at that 
period, a few straggling individual hounds 
were owned, not to chase the fox, but to 
drive him and deer within the range of a 
10. bore gun. In the older fox-hunting 
countries, it is considered unsporting to 
shoot a fox under any condition—and 


Mr. Amory L. Haskell, M.F.H., is shown leading the hounds of the Monmouth County Hunt 
of Red Bank, New Jersey 


hounds small are long and lobular eared; 
they have broad skulls, larger leg bones, 
more compact bodies, coarser coats, and 
underbrushed or bristled tails than the 
greyhound families. Greyhounds have 
small ears (in the case of the European 
breeds), as opposed to the down-carried, 
setter-like, but pointed ears of the Arabian 
and the Asiatic greyhound breeds, such as 
the Saluki, Persian and the Afghan dogs. 
The Salukis were valued as gazel-coursing 
dogs by the Pharaohs. 


The Trail-Runner 


So the long-eared, broad-nosed hound 
with highly developed olfactory powers, 
was, and is, the hunter and trail-runner, 
rather than a courser. The greyhounds de- 
pended as they do now on their keenness 
of sight and tremendous speed. The hunt- 
ing hound runs down the quarry by the con- 
stant use of his nose and his diligence, that 
primarily are fostered by his liking for the 
task and his killing propensities. 


The greyhound is more spectacular. His 
eyes are his guide; unequaled speed is his 
forte. But even the greyhound is at a dis- 
advantage when coursing the gazel on 
sandy or rocky ground. It is then that 
hawks are cast at the fleeing antelope, which 
the trained birds have been taught to attack. 
They fly at the beast’s head and eyes, so 


night without being exhausted. Grey- 
hounds, deerhounds, kangaroo dogs and 
wolfhounds are silent while coursing the 
animal. On the other hand, the hounds, 
proper—from the bloodhound to the beagle 
—are vociferous. The warmer or fresher 
the scent of the hunted animal, the more the 
hounds give tongue. To speak about a 
hound “barking” would be a serious affront 
to the patron of venery—the science of hunt- 
ing that possesses its own language or code. 

Altho there is a vast sporting difference 
between a hound and an ordinary dog, even 
the slightest trace of hound blood may be 
recognized in the voice of a terrier or other 
breed of dog—the peculiarity of the hound’s 
tongue that may. sometimes be heard from 
a terrier such as the Airedale. 


Some scientists declare that all breeds of 
domesticated dogs sprang from a common 
source. It is difficult for the layman to ex- 
plain the vast difference between the sizes 
of the ears of the true hound and the grey- 
hound. " 


It is believed that the first hounds intro- 
duced into the North America of colonial 
days were imported for the purpose of hunt- 
ing deer rather than hunting foxes. The 
late Gen. Roger D. Williams of Lexington, 
Kentucky, stated in his Horse and Hound 
(1905), that as far back as the Revolu- 
tionary War, the chief sport of the South 


especially so while it is running before 
hounds. 


Kentucky, settled by Virginians and 
Marylanders, was considered great hunting 
territory from its early days. Altho deer 
hunting was the favorite, the red fox was 
introduced for further sport. 


A Famous Strain 


Above all qualifications the Kentucky 
hounds had to possess good noses and 
stamina. Perhaps the most famous of the 
Kentucky strains of hounds was_ that 
founded by John W. Walker, born in 1802, 
in Madison County, Kentucky. The Walkers 
obtained their first hounds from their uncle, 
William Williams, who used them exclu- 
sively for deer. 


There can be no doubt that the pack 
of French hounds brought to this country 
by General Lafayette, and given to George 
Washington, had an immense influence on 
the hound breeds of this country. The 
French hound type remains dominant in 
the old-fashioned American hounds of 
to-day. 


Hound breeding has always been a be- 


loved avocation of prince and peasant. The 
production of good-looking and serviceable 
hounds, like the diversion of hunting, is an 
ingrained human passion that might he ac- 
credited to the Old Adam blood that is in us. 
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The noted physician, Dr. Ernst Ludwig 
Blumann, reports this case from his records :— 
‘““Mr.S., student, 21 years old. Suffered for 
years from furunculosis (boils). I pre- 
scribed yeast. In 8 days the boils started to 
heal. In four weeks they had disappeared... 
The patient’s health steadily improved.”’ 


M wd y 
(Dr. Ernst eat) Saal Cishy 


N THE PHOTO ABOVE you will 
note a patient in the fluoroscope 
(X-ray apparatus). Observe the clean 
condition of his colon (large intestine). 
Now notice the X-ray held by Dr. 
Blumann’s assistant. This shows the same 
patient’s intestines defore eating yeast. 


Now you can see how fresh yeast acts 
to correct that unclean condition of the 


system which is so 
often a chief cause of 
boils—as of poor diges- 
tion, unnatural tired- 
ness and a “run-down” 
condition generally. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
you know, strengthens 
the intestines. It sof- 
tens the body’s wastes, helping clear them 
away, and with them dangerous poisons. 

So—if you are seeking perfect health 
and the clear skin that reflects a clean 
system—/¢ry Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Just eat 3 cakes a day—before meals, 
or between meals and at bedtime—plain, 
or in a third of a glass of water. 

But remember, yeast won’t work over- 
night. It’s not a medicine, but a food. 

And remember, too, only Fleischmann’s 
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DR. BLUMANN is Surgeon-in- 
Chief of the famous Buelow 
Hospital in Berlin. He is a spe- 
cialist in internal medicine. 


“One by one my pimples 
and boils vanished”’ 


“T had started in the air- 
plane supply business,’’ 
writes H. G. Gordon, of 
Toronto. ‘‘Started work at 
eight—often still going at 
midnight. Soon I was tired. 
Then... pimples, boils! 
**Fleischmann’s Yeast had 
done wonders for a friend. 
I tried it. One by one the 
pimples and boils dried up. 
The doctors are right!”” 


Yeast contains ‘hree important vitamins 
—vitamins B, G and D. You can get it 
at grocers, restaurants, soda fountains. 


Send for booklet. Standard Brands Inc., 
Dept. YM-26, 691 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann's Yeast for 
health is sold only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It's yeast in 
its fresh, effective form— 
the kind world-famous 
medical authorities advise. 


Copyright, 1933, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Jonas Cattell, Fox-Hunter Extraordinary 


hunter, popularly forgotten, who may 

claim a place in the select company 
of America’s pioneer woodsmen. And, in- 
deed, Jonas Cattell was in some respects the 
most individual of them all. Certainly he 
succeeded in some adaptations to his sur- 
roundings beyond even a Boone or a Natty 
Bumppo, with whom he was largely con- 
temporary. 

Born in 1758 on a farm a couple of miles 
east of Woodbury in Gloucester County 
(just across the river from Philadelphia), 
he was by nature a hunter and woodsman, 
in a land full of wild game. He did not 
move on westward with the receding fron- 
tier, but developed his own frontier—of that 
world of the wild creatures, often all about 
us, yet to most quite unknown. But long 
before he was grown the puzzling land and 
water intricacies of the whole neighborhood, 
and the intimate ways of its wild inhabi- 
tants, were an open book to Jonas Cattell. 
The tradition is that he had a strain of 
Indian blood. Certainly he possessed an 
Indian hunter’s complete understanding of 
the nature folk, and his tireless ability to 
cover incredible stretches of difficult county. 
Early he became famous as a distance 
runner. 


A Distinguished Soldier 


Tho only eighteen when the Revolution- 
ary War began, Jonas promptly enlisted in 
the Gloucester County Militia, and served 
all through the struggle, in those short-term 
enlistments characteristic of our colonial 
troops, distinguishing himself at the en- 
gagement of Fort Mercer. 


S OUTHERN New Jersey had a famous 


But it is Jonas the Fox-hunter who spe- 
cially awaits some modern muse. 

Ten years before the Revolution some of 
Philadelphia’s social élite and a group of 
prominent Gloucester County sportsmen 
formed the first organized American Hunt, 
the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club. (The 
first steady pack and regular hunt in En- 
gland dates back only to 1730.) They 
were Morrises, and Chews, and Lawrences, 
and Dickinsons, and Storys; Mifflins, and 
Whartons, and Cadwaladers; Howells, 
Whitals and Harrisons; Nicholases and 
Hamiltons, Francises, Willings and Hol- 
lingsworths. 


Samuel Morris, the president, gave up 
his favorite personal Negro, Nat, as hunts- 
man and whipper-in; and during a term of 
years old bow-legged Natty earned his free- 
dom and handled the pack, kennelled near 
the famous Hugg’s Inn just across the river 
from Philadelphia.. About 1796, black 
Natty having been gathered to his fathers, 
they made the fortunate selection of Jonas 
Cattell as guide and whipper-in. It is due 
to the sympathetic and admiring record by 
an enthusiastic member of this Hunt, Wil- 
liam Milnor, Jr., that some intimate details 
of a unique character have come down to 
us. Even those unrestrained sporting per- 
sonalities of British hunting history can 
hardly match Jonas in individualism. 


By Henry WysHAam LANIER 


To begin with, in spite of his prominent 
official capacity, he always hunted on foot. 
Interestingly, a recent historian has pointed 
out how the most formal and solemn au- 
thorities have set the seal of their approval 
on pedestrian following of hounds. | 

With Jonas it was mere instinctive natural 
efficiency. 

On foot he was swift and tireless. For 
the long pull of a hard day’s hunt he con- 
sidered his own legs better than any horse’s. 
Besides, he knew every fox and muskrat 
path across the tongues of bog, every short 
cut, every conformation which effected the 


JONAS CATTELL 


Reproduced from the only known contem- 
porary portrait, by Clay, in the rare vol- 
ume, “Memoirs of the Gloucester Fox Hunt 


Club,’ by William Milnor 


natural route of a hunted animal, in the 
whole county the Gloucester hunted. He 
had studied foxes and their ways till he 
knew what the varmint would do before 
the fox himself knew it. What was a horse 
to him, except something to worry about 
and take his mind off the chase? 

And since these shocking opinions were 
backed by his habit of being always in at 
the death, generally ahead of even the most 
reckless riders, there was little to be said 
in refutation. He did once test the horse- 
back method, under the urging of the more 
conventionally minded gentry—but prompt- 
ly abandoned the animal in the first swamp, 
and went on under his own power. 


The Dogs Followed Him 


He had that uncanny ability to read trail 
which amazes the unskilled in the expert 
trapper and woodsman. When the hounds 
were at fault he would promptly appear on 
the spot; as he studied the ground the 
trustful dogs would follow him about, as 
if looking for guidance to powers beyond 
their own. Even on leaf-covered soil in 
the woods he would usually discover some 
indication invisible to others; and presently 


he would have the pack back on the scent 
and the hunt again in motion. 


Even after an eager hound had opened 
on a scent Jonas would frequently stop and 
check the animal’s nose by his own micro- 
scopic eye, to be sure it was the correct 
trail and not a back track, or possibly a 
hare, that was deceiving the dog. Rarely 
did he make a mistake. The important 
hunters and the pack alike awaited his 
judgment and accepted it. 


Six feet one inch in height, powerful and 
wiry, with muscles and wind developed by 
daily exertions, as keen as any hound with 
the exciting efluvium of the quarry in his 
nostrils, there were few humans or dogs 
or horses who could keep up with him 
through a grueling day’s hunting. 

On one memorable occasion they started 
an old red dog rover who gave a straight- 
away run so swift and long-continued that 
the pack became separated, the horses were 
winded, the entire hunt was thrown into 
disorder. Darkness fell. The huntsman’s 
horn called the scattered groups together. 
In spite of several missing hounds, in spite 
of the sporting disgrace, it was decided to 
give up; wearily and shamefacedly they 
plodded back to Hugg’s Inn at Gloucester 
for bodily comfort. 


At dawn the keeper of the kennels heard 
a commotion outside. Hurrying out, he saw 
two of the missing hounds limping painfully 
in—each bearing about his neck a portion 
of the fox’s brush. 


Jonas and this couple had distanced the 
hunt and continued the chase with no 
thought of giving up. At eleven o’clock at 
night, by a brilliant moon, they had fairly 
run down Reynard in a swamp, and ended 
his chicken-stealing forever. 

Keeping the fur as his own prize, Jonas 
had sent the hounds back, bearing this testi- 
mony that they and he had upheld the honor 
of the Gloucester Hunt. 


His Diet 


When starting out for such an all-day 
chase Jonas would breakfast on eggs or 
practically raw meat, washed down with 
draughts of cider, beer, milk, or plain water, 
sometimes tea or coffee. That engine burned 
up a lot of fuel each day. 


For costume he wore a red flannel shirt, 
a suit of heavy homespun covered with a 
dowlass hunting shirt, stout waterproof 
shoes or fisherman’s boots, and canvas leg- 
gings tied above the hips. He carried a long 
staff or a gun, and liked to have also in 
his belt a tomahawk, presented to him by 
Captain Ross. 


For about twenty years this extraordinary 
countryman was an indispensable institu- 
tion to the society organization, and a 
trusted friend and guide in all matters 
within his province. It was the Gloucester 
which disbanded in 1818, not Jonas; for 
many years thereafter he was going strong, 
and in his seventies still scoured the coun- 
try after game, with gun and dogs. 
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HIS SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 


TUES.A.M. 
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NOW A THING 
OF THE PAST 


TUES. NIGHT. 


\VE GOT ATERRIBLE 
DAY AHEAD OF ME— 
AND HERE | AM, 
LICKED BEFORE | 


NO USE TALKING,SARAR. 
THESE SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
ARE MAKING ME FEEL 
\O YEARS OLDER-- 
SIMPLY SAPPING MY 
STRENGTH. 


I'M SIMPLY “DEAD” FOR 
SLEEP--BUT NO DSE 
GOING TO GED. \'LL 
ONLY TOSS AND TURN 
AND BE"ALL IN“ 
AGAIN TOMORROW! 


HERE | AM TOSSING 

AND COUNTING SHEEP 

AGAIN! WONT | EVER 
GET TO SLEEP? 


WED. NIGHT THURS. A.M. 


SAY THIS OVALTINE 

TASTES GOOD ---AND 
NOW TO BED To sEE 
\F IT WORKS LIKE 
EVERYBODY SAyYs. 


€ 
‘ : 
You'll Sleep 


—- 


(O MINUTES LATER 
ANO ALL THRU THE MIGHT 


\ HAVEN'T FELT AS FRESH 
AS THIS IN WEEKS---~ 
SIMPLY SLEPT LIKE A 

22-YEAR-OLD ALL NIGHT! 


FONNY HOW PIF FERENT 
EVERYTHING SEEMS WHEN 
YOU'VE HAD A REAL NIGHTS 
SLEEPI-- BELIEVE ME, 
OVALTINE \s GOING TOBE 


ZF 
i [v7 


Y SEEK ALIN 


onight 


MY OFFICIAL "NIGHTCAP” 
FROM NOW ON. 


And Feel Like A Totally Different Person Tomorrow 


Try This Natural, Drugless Way 
That Doctors Recommend . . . See 


How Much More Soundly You 


a 


Bm 
} 
7 


Sleep —How Energy Multiplies 


eho = no need to lie awake and toss at 
night! No need to pay the price next day 
with over-wrought nerves—a head that aches 
—or a mind that’s logy and dull. For now 
there is a drugless way (called Ovaltine) that 
brings you natural sleep quickly. 

First: Ovaltine, taken with warm milk at 
bedtime, tends to draw excess blood away 
from the brain. Thus inviting mental 


calm and “conditioning” the mind for sleep. 
Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest by 
gently stimulating and aiding digestive proc- 
esses. 

Third: Ovaltine supplies important food ele- 
ments, the absence of which, in ordinary diet, 
leads to irritated nerves and sleeplessness. 


So—if you’re troubled with sleeplessness, 
don’t suffer longer. Try Ovaltine this very 
night. See for yourself how quickly your 
nerves calm down—how swiftly you fall asleep. 
Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine now. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls in a 
cup of warm milk and drink it just before 


you go to bed tonight. You’ll sleep more 
soundly, probably, than you have in weeks 
and months. And feel far fresher next day. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people are using Ovaltine 
to restore vitality when fatigued. It is 
also highly recommended by physicians for 
nervous, underweight children—and as a 
strengthening food for nursing mothers, 
convalescents, and the aged. 999-SA 


WE DO OUR PART 


OVA LIINE 


She Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured in the United States according to the 
original Swiss formula 
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Contract Bridge—The Latest Stage of Whist 


By Watter MaLowan 


Member of the 1933 All-American Championship Team and Secretary of the International Contract Bridge Union 


INCE time immemorial 
S man has had the urge 
to play games, to gam- 
ble, and to match his wits 
against those of others. Card 
games afford us the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying one or all 
of these desires. 

Baccarat is a game of 
chance. A good poker player 
requires wits, while the ex- 
pert whist player needs a 
high degree of intellect, and 
will maintain that the gam- 
bling feature of his favorite 
pastime is merely incidental. 
However, contract bridge, the 
finest of all card games, offers 
diversion, gambling, and keen 
competition. 

There is no record as to 
when the first card party was 
held. We know, however, 
that ancient card games were 
played with plaques num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, etc., the high- 
est number representing the 
top card. It is said that 
we owe a great debt to cards. because 
they are supposed to have suggested to 
Gutenberg the idea of printing. During 
the Middle Ages, the primitive idea of 
numbered cards was improved upon. The 
highest card was made the king, with the 
queen and the knight following. For this 
reason standard cards, at present, are 
barred from Russia, where an objection is 
raised to the king and queen having more 
importance than the card proletariat. 
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The Sires of Contract Bridge 


Contract bridge is the latest stage of a 
long series of developments and improve- 
ments in whist, after it had gone through 
the forms of bridge-whist, lilly, auction 
bridge and plafond. All of these sires of 
contract bridge have practically disap- 
peared, with the exception of plafond, 
which is still played very extensively in 
France, and, to a smaller extent, in Bel- 
gium. The recent match between the 
French and American teams played at pla- 
fond, created some interest in America as to 
just what plafond is. It differs from con- 
tract bridge in three main points: first, 
there is no slam bidding and the slam bonus 
is allowed without the slam having been 
bid; second, there is no vulnerability; 
third, the trick value below the line is the 
same as in auction. Over-tricks count fifty 
points, under-tricks being penalized 100 
points undoubled, or 200 points when 
doubled. Therefore, plafond really pays a 
premium for under-bidding. For instance, 
there was a hand during the French-Ameri- 
can match where the American team bid 
three no-trump and made one over-trick. 
The French team stopped bidding at two 
clubs and made six, tho perfect defense 
would have saved one trick. In spite of the 


Final Contract 


Diamonds b 
Spades by 
Spades by 
Spades by 
Spades by 
Spades by 
Diamonds 
Diamonds 


Diamonds 
Diamonds 
Diamonds 
Spades by E-W 

Spades by E-W Redoubled 
Diamonds by N-S Doubled 


The Results: 


Score 
Hast-West 
Plus 700 
Plus 650 
Plus 620 
Plus 620 
Plus 620 
Plus 620 
Plus 450 
Plus 250 
Plus 170 
Plus 100 
Plus 100 
Plus 100 
Minus 100 
Minus 400 
Minus 460 


7 N-S Doubled 

"“ Made 
Made 
Made 
Made 
Made 
Set 
Set 
Made 
Set 
Set 
Set 
Set 
Set 
Made 


by N-S Doubled 
by N-S Doubled 
Spades by E-W 


by N-S Doubled 
by N-S Doubled 
by N-S Doubled 
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very poor bidding of the French team, the 
American team gained only sixty-six points 
on the hand. 


The Maximum Score 

Success at rubber bridge, tho depending 
to a large extent on playing skill, requires 
luck as well. Therefore it could not quite 
satisfy the urge for keen competition, and 
the result was duplicate bridge. In tourna- 
ments luck is almost completely elimi- 
nated, as the same hands are played at every 
table. Furthermore, the match point scor- 
ing system prevents big “swings,” and it is 
immaterial whether a hand is won by one 
point or by 1,500 points. Each pair must 
try to make the best score on every hand. 
If there were sixteen tables in a tournament, 
the maximum that could be scored on any 
hand would be fifteen points. If there were 
ten tables, the maximum would be nine 
points, and so on. The player making the 
best score on the hand would receive the 
maximum number of points, the next best 
pair on this particular hand, one point less, 
and so on all the way down to zero. 


Because of this system of scoring, the bid- 
ding does not proceed in quite the same way 
as in rubber bridge, where it is practically 
immaterial whether a game is scored in 
hearts or in no-trump, and usually a suit bid 
is considered safer. In a tournament there 
is an inclination to play a hand in no-trump, 
because tricks made in that declaration 
count more than in a suit. Also, the count 
of 100 or 150 honors has much more impor- 
tance in tournament play than in rubber 
bridge. Even in tournaments skill is not the 
only factor, and favorable breaks often 
count considerably. <A different lead or bid 
by the opponents can save—or cost—many 
a match point. Yet only twice since the ad- 


Match Points 
E-W N-S 
14 
163 
103 
102 
103 
103 


SOHN ARAD NOD 


vent of contract bridge have 
major tournaments been won 
by outsiders, for during the 
three or four sessions of such 
an event Dame Fortune of the 
law of averages can be 
counted upon to distribute 
luck fairly evenly. Poor cards 
do not influence the result in 
the slightest, as the other 
pairs playing in the same 
direction have to play them 
also, and complaining about 
trickless hands has become a 
stale joke among tournament 
players. 


The scoring is somewhat 
different from rubber bridge. 
Each hand is bid and played 
asaunit. Therefore there are 
no partial scores carried for- 
ward, but fifty points are al- 
lowed in addition to the trick 
value for every contract, bid 
and made, short of game. 
Vulnerable games, contracted 
for and made, carry a bonus 
of 500 points, and non-vulner- 
able games, 300 points. Extra tricks gain 
additional importance and inspire the con- 
testants to skilful end plays and squeeze 
plays, grand coups and similar fireworks. It 
is one of the surprizing features of these con- 
tests that in spite of the ability of the com- 
petitors, only about one hand out of forty 
shows the same result at every table. 


Acquiring a taste for bridge tournaments 
is like learning to eat olives. Swallowing 
the first one is the hardest; but after the 
first it is dificult to keep away from them. 

The stimulant of hard, yet fair, com- 
petition gives great enjoyment to all 
players, and even the “also-rans” will have 
some hands to which they can point with 
pride, because in these hands they out- 
smarted some of the outstanding contest- 
ants. 


In the diagram is shown a commonplace 
hand, dealt during the finals of a recent 
national championship tournament. The 
majority of players had been eliminated in 
the previous rounds, and thirty pairs were 
left to fight it out to the finish. The East- 
West pairs were vulnerable, and eleven 
different results were obtained with the 
same cards at the fifteen tables. 

The Playing 

At one table the East-West pair made 
five spades, because when West led a club, 
North failed to play the ace. The diamond 
contracts naturally were intended for sacri- 
fice bids, and their fate was extremely 
varied because of different leads. The dia- 
mond bidders fared worst when a club was 
led originally, as West trumped the second 
club. On the other hand, when the ace of 
spades was the lead, North saved a trick. 
as he could discard a heart on the king of 
spades. 
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COMMERCIAL PANEL —A fast, 
light, smart delivery car of 
proved dependability forthe 
business house that wants 
high value at low price. 
Floating Power engine 
mountings, Hydraulic 
Brakes,etc. See it sure, 


114-TON STAKE—For widest 
utility ...131” w. b. chassis 
...6cylinder engine... Full 
Floating Rear Axle... Oil 
Filter... Hydraulic Brakes 
...Cast Iron Brake Drums 
-..-other costly features. 
Amazingly low-priced. 
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DODGE TRUCK SALES HIT NEW PEA 
AS THOUSANDS RUSH 10 BUY 


1144-Ton 6-cyl., 131” wheelbase chassis and cab $580 


PROOF OF QUALITY IS 


OVERWHELMING «2, 


Every month sees more and more thou- 
sands of truck buyers in the low-price 
field turn to Dodge. In fact, Dodge is 
winning buyers at a rate four times 
faster than the rest of the industry! 


There must be a reason for this land- 
slide to Dodge. And there is! 


Dodge trucks are now priced with 
the very lowest... yet they give youa 
long list of costly engineering features 
that every truck man knows mean 
longer life, fewer repairs and lower 
Operating costs. For example: 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES — operating 


against cast iron surfaces, give sure, 
equalized braking. 


»¢ FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION—posi- 
_ tive oil supply, longer engine life, 
lowered upkeep costs. 


| - 


FOUR PISTON RINGS — better com- 


pression, less oil consumption. 


rey EXHAUST VALVE INSERTS — valve 


& . . 
>, _ grinding expense put off thousands 
ieee Of miles. 


oe OIL FILTER—built in, saves oil, pro- 


cee, LONGS engine life. 


Everybody knows these features are 
most unusual in low-priced trucks. Yet 
Dodge gives you all of them. That’s 
why Dodge sales are soaring. Before 
you buy any truck it will pay you to 
see your Dodge dealer and learn about 
these extra values Dodge now gives you. 


1¥-Ton, 6-cyl. 131" w. b. chassis, $490; 157” w. b. chassis, $520—2-Ton, 6-cyl. 136" w. b. chassis, $795 ; 165” w. b. chassis, $825. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


“DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit, Special 
- Equipment Including Dual Wheels on 1%2-Ton 
| Models Extra. Prices subject to change with- 
“out notice, 
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Football Season Lacks Color of Other Years 


Big Crowds Are Returning, But There Are No Four Horsemen or 


Galloping Ghosts 


Ts season has been hard on the sports 
columnists and radio announcers. The full 
stadia are returning but the color is gone 
from the field. There are no Galloping 
Ghosts, no Four Horsemen, no Albie Booths, 
no Cagles. Of course, there is Bohn Hil- 
liard of the Texas Longhorns, and Jack 
Buckler of the Army, and “Preacher” 
Roberts of Tulane’s Green Wave, but they 
all lack that peculiar quality that keeps 
them in the head-lines of football history. 
You find a rank outsider like Arkansas top- 
ping the traditionally spectacular South- 
western Conference, and the season’s bit- 
terest pill, the sudden slump of the once 
glamourous Ramblers of Notre Dame. But 
nowhere in the country can you find a team 
that matches the color of the Golden Tor- 
nadoes or the Fighting Irish of other years. 


The Purdue-Notre Dame game was 
heralded as a contest between two of Knute 
Rockne’s former pupils, Noble Kizer of 
Purdue and Hunk Anderson of Notre Dame. 
Die-hard supporters of Coach Anderson 
remember the comeback the Ramblers 
made after Southern California whipped 
them on the coast last year, a comeback that 
upset a powerful Army team, 21—0. It is 
said that the Ramblers have a potentially 
great team and that it will be demonstrated 
in the next three games—Northwestern this 
week-end, Southern California—at South 
Bend this year—and a wind-up with the 
Army again. The Purdue game drew the 
lines tighter in the argument. 


Michigan’s Record 


There are outstanding teams in the coun- 
try. Harry Kipke’s Michigan team in the 
Big Ten came up to the lowa game with 
nineteen consecutive victories and three 
successive Big Ten Championships to its 
credit. That’s a record they expect to carry 
past the Minnesota game on Saturday, and 
yet the color just isn’t there. 


Other games this week-end bring out- 
standing teams together. On the Pacific 
coast Southern California meets Oregon, a 
clash between two of the Conference lead- 
ers. The old East-West argument will find 
fresh fuel in the game between Oregon 
State and Fordham. The Southern lead- 
ers, Georgia and Duke, have easy games, 
but the Southwest should see some action 
in a game that is always bitterly contested 
when Texas University meets Texas Chris- 
tian. 


At this point in the season, there is more 
potential color in the Princeton team than 
in any other team in the country. They 
faced Dartmouth last Saturday untied, un- 
defeated, and unscored-on. This Saturday, 
they meet the Navy, a team that shares 
“comeback” honors with Princeton. Three 
years ago the Princeton undergraduates 
moved out on Friday nights and left their 
team to play in empty stadiums. Gil Lea, 
Garry Le Van, Hugh McMillan, and Les 
Kaufman are four of the youngsters that 
have changed that picture. You have to 


follow the team to find a Princeton under- 


or Albie Booths 


graduate on a Saturday afternoon this year. 
Fritz Crisler has broken the monotony of 
defeat. 

With half the Princeton varsity squad 
listed as Sophomores and an undefeated 
freshman team to draw from, it looks like 
Fritz Crisler, an “outsider,” will rule the 
roost in the Big Three this year. And next 
year, with the Harvard-Princeton game 
back in the Big Three fold for the first time 
since the breach in athletic relations be- 
tween those two universities, there should 
be more color in the old Eternal Triangle 
of football once more. 


The “One-fifties” 


The Big Three has slipped from its old 
place in the football firmament, but within 
the past three years it has introduced some- 
thing new in football that has been lost 
under the tremendous lot of copy about 
Warner systems and Rockne systems and 
Warner-Rockne systems that has monop- 
olized the news of football. The “One- 
fifties” have been that contribution—a foot- 
ball team limited to a weight average of 
150 pounds a man. All the fast little fel- 
lows who didn’t want to get bashed up in 
the big games all jumped at the chance to 
get some real football. The Yale One- 
fifties, undefeated last year, have demon- 
strated the merits of the idea. Just as in 
boxing, where the lightweights have dis- 
placed the heavyweights in the fan’s eye 
and the turnstile’s click, so has the good 
little fellow claimed a place in football in 
the Big Three. There will be double- 
headers in the Bowl some day—the One- 
fifties in the rdle of preliminaries, and there 
is color in that idea. 

Lieut. Gar Davidson whipped a bunch of 
Cadet reserves into a team that furnished 
the first major surprize of the season. They 
get a rest in the Penn. Military College 
game this Saturday in preparation for the 
Navy game. There is power in that Army 
team, and yet in all probability, the Navy 
team will steal the color of the show when 
they meet at Philadelphia on December 2. 
Like Princeton, the Navy team is staging a 
comeback. That is color. And as one show. 
man among coaches remarked, “The NRA 
and Repeal may start the big crowds back tc 
football games, but it’s color that keeps 
°em coming.” 


Bad Trout Season Seen 


INGéren thirty-four is going to be a bac 
year for trout fishing within a several hun 
dred mile radius of New York. Dudley Sid 
dall passes on the bad news in the Nev 
York Sun on the authority of Edward R 
Hewitt, scientist, angler, and author o 
books on trout. Streams have been dam 
aged extensively this year by a drough 
followed by heavy rains and freshets. In 
sect life, on which the trout feed, has beer 
nearly wiped out. The result is “az 
economic catastrophe to the trout world.” 
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Typhus for the Next War 


"Hihere is a new professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and the new professor, Dr. 
‘Ewald Banse, teaches military science. He 
sis the author of a book on that subject. 
\ Wishing to check up on him, a Saarbriick 
- editor opened it the other day and read, “‘In- 
;asmuch as England believes in starving an 
“enemy and inasmuch as gas and the hor- 
-rible effects of modern artillery have robbed 
, war of all its chivalry, biology will be justi- 
‘fied in enabling it to exterminate entire 
‘nations. 

“We shall have recourse to the poisoning 
_of drinking water with typhus germs, to the 
introduction and spreading of typhus by 
-means of fleas, and to the spreading of 
cholera by artificially contaminated rats.” 


Reading on, the Saarbrick editor found 
| Dr. Banse saying, “By landing in an enemy 
- country, aviators can disseminate the deadly 
germs, and the results will be particularly 
favorable,” while another passage, now re- 
printed like the foregoing in the Saarbriick 
Freiheit, asseverates, “Certainly, biological 
warfare is the kind appropriate for dis- 
armed nations. When a race is driven to 
desperation, its only way out is to attempt 
the seemingly impossible and, without the 
-smallest regard for international law, con- 
-sider good all the means—yes, all—by 
' which it may defend itself.” 


As was sure to happen, these paragraphs 
_ caught the attention of a French journalist, 
who translated them, so Dr. Banse got 
front-page publicity, with liberal italics, in 
Le Figaro. Then it is questioned whether 
universities should have professorships of 
military science and whether, in case they 
do, a more dangerous professor than Dr. 

Banse could be found. 


“Culture and Rest” 


Bi crnik, who looks astonishingly like 
Lenin, and wears a white smock held in by 
a belt, presides over the Union of All-Soviet 
Trades Unions, and he reviewed them not 
long ago when they enjoyed an All-Soviet- 
Union-Olympiad-of-Arts in Moscow’s Park 
of Culture and Rest. 

A most unusual labor leader is Shwernik. 
According to Mr. Louis Golding, he “got up 
on a platform and made speeches while they 
filed past—factory workers from Leningrad 
in white embroidered blouses and shoes 
worn down at the heel, turbaned Muslims 
from Uzbekistan, slant-eyed Kalmouks from 
the Steppes, Bokharan youths and maidens 
in shimmering many-colored draperies, dig- 
gers from the Magnet Mountains, builders 
ef the great dam at Dnieperstroi, slow- 
footed peasants from collective farms in the 
Black Earth region, lumbermen from the 
“orthern camps. Armenians from Baku.” 

“Welcome!” he shouted. ‘“Hoorah!” 

shouted they. Then Shwernik kept saying: 
*Art must be on a basis of Marxist and 
Seninist philosophy! There must be a new 
Srt—Soviet art! Art is an aspect of Soviet 
Politics!” 
# Mr. Golding, who writes in Asia, still 
‘wonders what the Union of All-Soviet 
Prades Unions made of it, tho clearly 
an enjoyable time was had by all.” 
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ON THE BLUE CARIBBEAN 


A glorious 19-day sail aboard the palatial M. S. 
LAFAYETTE, 8 ports of call, for the cost of 


a midwinter holiday at home! 


Ir you are like a lot of people we know, 
about midwinter you feel a familiar de- 
sire to sail south . .. to trade coughs 
and sneezes (plus a modest fare) for 
many-hued summer on the Spanish 
Main. 

You'll see the royal palms of Marti- 
nique preen in the golden sunshine. At 
Trinidad, you can pick up many little 
treasures in the Hindu shops .. . Barba- 
dos, for all its British pose, blooms with 
tropic gardens .. . La Guayra, whence 
you may journey to Caracas (that seed 
of old Spain in the Andes), and 
Curacao (Dutch as the dikes), are rich 
At Colon: 
the Canal, gay night clubs, the sport of 


in the lore of buccaneers. 


bargaining for a panama hat. .. . 
Finally, Havana, with its Jockey Club, 
its rumbas, its brilliant Casino. 

And through it all, the thrill and lux- 
ury of France-Afloat ... the spacious 


comfort of the Lafayette, her beautiful 
salons, her English-speaking stewards, 
her superb and_ never-to-be-forgotten 
French cuisine. 

The Lafayette will make several trips 
to the West Indies this winter. See your 
He will gladly make all 


the arrangements for one of these 


travel agent. 


cruises, and his services cost you noth- 
ing. ... French Line, 19 State Street, 
New York City. 


St. Pierre (Martinique ) 
Fort-de-France (Martinique ) 
Bridgetown (Barbados ) 
Port of Spain (Trinidad ) 
La Guayra-Caracas (Venezuela ) 
Willemstad (Curacao ) 


Colon (Panama Canal Zone ) Havana (Cuba) 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 16...19 days 
$235 up...M. S. LAFAYETTE 


Also a Special Christmas Cruise to Nassau, Kingston and Havana. 


Leave December 21. Arrive back in New York January 2. 


12 days. $155 up. M. S. LAFAYETTE 


Trench Line 


NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS: 
Jan.13. « CHAMPLAIN, Dec. 2 and 30 


ILE DE FRANCE, Nov. 25, Dec. 16 (Christmas Salling), 


LAFAYETTE, Jan.6 ¢ DE GRASSE, Dec. 13 
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Consort— for kitchen or bathroom. Chrome- 
plated case, molded bezel in colors. $4.95. 


MINITMAN—*marks minutes as a speedom- 
eter marks miles. Mahogany case. $9.95. 


Telechron TIME! 


You’tt find nothing newer or more 
useful than the clever clocks Telechron 
has created just in time for the holi- 
day season. 

Alarms that light their own faces; 
tambours that grace any mantel; 
kitchen clocks of colorful distinction. 
Clocks for desk or dressing-table—for 
every place in the home. 

All electric — all self-starting — 
trustworthy, trouble-free. Most good 
jewelry, hardware, electrical, and 
department stores can show 
them to you. Prices range rea- 
sonably from $4.50 up—sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


ASHLAND MaAssacHuserts 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


' suaded to donate. 
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Making a College Pay Its Way | 


| 
} 


By Hamirton Hort } 


} 
1 


President of Rollins College 


Dike was once asked why it was that 
philosophers followed rich men, and not 
rich men philosophers. The sage replied, 
“Philosophers know what is good for them.” 

One could hardly aver to-day that all 
college presidents are philosophers, but I 
do assert that most of 
us spend most of our 
time in cultivating the 
wealthy for the money 
they may be _per- 


The depression, 
however, has changed 
matters. Colleges and 
| universities can now 
get little, if any, finan- 
cial aid from individ- 
ual donors. Nor can 


| we expect any change 
| for the better for some 
| years to come. Pri- 
vate fortunes must be 
rebuilt, and a new 
class of rich with surplus funds must de- 
velop before higher education can turn its 
collective. palm upward expectantly for 
me climisers 


Dr. Hamilton Holt 


I submit a leading question to the busi- 
ness men of this country. What shall a 
college do when it finds its income reduced 
through shrinkage to a point far below its 
operating expenses? I can, of course, pre- 
dict the first and most likely answer: Re- 
duce your expenses! Yea, verily. What 
college has not? 


But what must be done to keep our col- 
leges and universities open for business, as 
usual? 


We at Rollins have hit upon what we 
believe is the only logical answer. We have 
decided to increase the income we need 
by asking the students to pay the full cost 
of their education. Statistics prove that 
the students pay only about half of what 
the colleges are spending. 


Part of the difference in most institutions 
is made up by income from accumulated 
endowment. Another part, politely called 
“annual deficit,” is (or rather was) made 
up, to some extent, by gifts from friends. 
The usual procedure in securing this re- 
lief, however, is for the President to “pass 
the hat.” “The learned pate ducks to the 
golden fool.” (The only trouble with Gold- 
smith’s metaphor to-day is that college 
presidents are usually not “learned” and 
millionaires are seldom “fools.”) But in 
many institutions the difference is never 
made up and colleges go on aimlessly in 
piling up deficit after deficit until the sheriff 
casts his shadow across the portals. 


Perhaps the greatest mistake—if one can 
call a universal practise a mistake—con- 
nected with college financing is the use of 
endowment income to eke out student in- 
come without making distinction between 
the well-to-do student and the poor student, 
as far as the benefits of the endowment 
funds are concerned. 


In an effort to correct this condition, Rol- 


lins has adopted a Unit-Cost plan which | 
marks a radical departure from the conven- } 
tional method of financing a college. Wel 
at Rollins commend it to any other insti-} 
tution whose trustees feel that a “new deal”) 
is demanded in college financing as well as) 
in the industrial and social life of our | 
nation. 
The Unit-Cost plan, in brief, budgets un 
operating expenses of the college on an 
adequate but not an extravagant basis. It 
divides the annual operating expenses ; 


the college by the estimated student enrol- 
ment, which at Rollins is limited to 500 
It then fixes the cost of board, room and 
tuition of the individual student as one unit 
cost of the total, which, it is calculated, will 
be $1,350 for the next year. It makes) 
available the income of present endowment, 
approximately $67,000 a year, plus any 
gifts which may be received for. loans or | 
scholarships, for reducing tuition to those | 
worthy and desirable students who can 
show that they can not pay the entire cost. 


Of course, we have exempted from the | 
terms of this plan those students of this 
past year who could assure us that they | 
would have to leave college if they were 
required to pay the entire cost. 

As far as I know, Rollins is the first col- 
lege to ask all of its students, who are 
financially able to do so, to pay the actual 
cost of their education and devote the entire 


endowment income to scholarship aid. 


We believe that this plan is academically, 
financially and _ philosophically sound. 
Whatever criticism has been raised by ob- 
servers is centered in the fear that Rollins 
will become a rich man’s college. But 
neither my associates nor I hold this fear. 
With a minimum of $67,000 a year avail- 
able for scholarship, a sum which will be 
increased by gifts from time to time, we 
expect to retain a happy balance between 
the number of the so-called “rich” and 
“poor” students. 


It should be especially emphasized that 
this plan does not contemplate applying 
any of the endowment income or student 
fees for new buildings. The trustees will 
wait for outside contributions to finance 
capital improvements. It should be equally 
emphasized that any further additions to 
scholarships, loan or specified endowment 
funds will be made available to students 
who can not pay the full cost of tuition. 


All-Star Major-League Team 


An all-star team of major-league yearlings 
has been selected af*2r consideration of in- 
dividual records. Its personnel is reported 


thus by Joe Vila of the New York Sun: 


First base, Hank Greenberg, Tigers; 
second base, Odell Hale, Indians; third 
base, Frank Higgins, Athletics; shortstop, 
Blondy Ryan, Giants; left field, Joe Med- 
wick, Cardinals; center field, Ervin Fox, 
Tigers; right field, Bob Johnson, Athletics; 
catcher, Frank Pytlak, Indians; pitchers, 
Roy Parmele. Giants; Russ Van Atta, Yan- 
kees, and Monty Paueon Indians. 
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Unsolicited Contributions to 
ment can not be returned. 
Poetry Unavailable 


this Depart- 
Unpublished 


M.z. Morley in this poem written for the 
centennial of Haverford College gives this 
section—the poem is long—on life’s be- 
wilderments: 


FROM FOOTNOTES FOR A CENTENNIAL 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Yo see life steadily and see it whole 

Was once your earnest counsel. It was odd, 

I’ve sometimes thought; such purview is the sole 

Prerogative of madmen, or of God. 

We've seen life most unsteadily; in part; 

A thousand jigsaws, pattern still unguessed; 

The colors not divided black and white 

But blended with infinity of art— 

Such casuistry, paradox and jest— 

And beauty, that we thought would be so rare, 

Why, beauty everywhere! 

O, in despite 

Of all your admonition to be wise 

How often we have had to improvise 

Our Wrong and Right. 

Such heavy doors that turned on flimsy hinges, 

No wonder that our moral sense had twinges. 

Even Philosophy IV (a B from Rufus) 

Or Philosophy V (a C from Ike) 

Did not altogether armor-proof us 

Campaigning for the Beautiful-and-Good 

(Indeed they never promised that they would.) 

And where was tender conscience, said to be our 
guide? 

Perplexed we cried 

“T don’t even know just what I like.”’ 


ne eery feeling that solitude brings is 
well conveyed here in The Canadian Forum 
(Toronto) : 


EPISODE IN A FUGUE 
Die Einsamkeit ist wie ein Regen 
(Rainer Maria Rilke.) 


By Recina LENORE SHOOLMAN 


Darkly, ceaselessly 
falling like rain 
solitude flows. 


In vain 

I stretch out my hands 
for the touch 

of homely, familiar things 
receding into the dark. 


This solitude grows. 


Tropic, relentless rain 
drop after heavy drop 
forming a chain 

that binds me fast, 
solitary, morose. 


I am alone 

in this teeming jungle. 
I have sought helter 

in a small hut 

made of frail reeds— 

my self. 

All about me 

black rain continues to pour. 
I am alone 

I hide in fear. 


There is no one here 

who knows 

the terror and the pain 

of solitude falling like rain. 


Travel is turning due 
West! Three stunning - ey 
new ships have tipped etic) Coll 
thescalesin favor ofthe 

Pacific! Which is by way of being a royal salute 

to the “Mariposa”, “Monterey” and “Lurline”. 
Ships you must voyage on to understand. 


Trom the moment you sail, happiness plants 
its seeds within you as easily as the roots of 
the wild ginger probe the soft yielding earth 
of Hawaii. It echoes in the music of a sea-going 
night club that strikes joy to the toes of those 
who love to dance. 


Tropical nights blend into care free days for 
the relish of life in an utterly different pattern; 
starting with pleasure, ending with content- 
ment. A foretaste of Hawaii. 


Ships designed for graceful living. From 
lounge to library, smoking room to stateroom 
—themed by Polynesia, with colors coaxed 
from a tropic sunset. Daringly original. Emi- 
nenily sane. 


Diversions active and inactive. Sports para- 
phernalia galore to whittle waistlines and whet 
appetites. Swimming Pool (miniature Pacific) 


Matson Line x 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Veranda Night Glub, S.S. Mariposa 


attended bya mild and faithful sun. Snug deck- 
chairs... to idle... sip things... watch the 
smart world go by. 


Fitting prologue, indeed, to the colorful pa- 
geant thatis Hawaii. A pageant of tropical pas- 
time, sunlit adventurings on beach and coral 
cove, jaunts under the platinum promise of the 
moon. Where the only season is summer and life 
is viewed through the eyes of youth. At a cost 
that is one of the best reasons for going now. 


South Seas 


NEW ZEALAND = AUSTRALIA 


via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 


At last new ships (“Mariposa”, “Monterey”) 
bring new speed and luxury into service to 
these magnificent, unspoiled lands. A meagre 
15 days to New Zealand, a mere 18 days to 
Australia. Adventuring pirate lanes for doub- 
loons of South Seas phantasy and jewels of 
mystery under the Southern Cross. Modest 
fares chart the expense and keep it low. 


Even a discussion with your travel agency or 
with our offices will prove highly interesting. 


e ° 
Occaxee Line 
Portland 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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SOMALILAND + BOMBAY * INDIA + SUMATRA 


She 


RESOLUTE 


Queen of Cruising Steamships 


WORLD CRUId 


ISTANBUL 
One of 8 famous ports visited on a 
world cruise by the RESOLUTE only 


More Lands 
Visited 

An all-satisfying itinerary, 
product of longest World 
Cruise experience. More 
lands, more ports than any 
other! Superbly varied: To- 
day’s headline places and 
realms of ancient history, cen- 
ters of culture and haunts of 
the primitive, shrines of all 
faiths and ruins of paganism. 
Every land in its ideal season, 


for the course is Eastward 
from New York, January 14th. 


Finest accommodations offered 
at undreamed of low rates— 
Starting at $1200. Shore ex- 
cursions independently, or our 
extensive program at $500. 
Your delightful home for 137 
days is the RESOLUTE de- 
signed for tropical cruises. 


Send for Booklet. This reading reveals 
the opportunity of a life-time to do the 
world luxuriously, 
economically, 


RIVIERA «NAPLES + ATHENS «CONSTANTINOPLE -TURKEY - JERUSALEM - CAIRO - THE HOLY LAND - EGYPT- DJIBOUTI - 


OV1L ONVM ONIHD*IWHONVHS: DNOXONOH *SANiddi liHd “VIINVW" IVa VAVI*adOdV ONIS “WVIS* JOMONVE* ODNVNad *NOIASD*SVUCVW * 


MADEIRA -TANGIERS* MALLORCA + BARCELONA * 


° —Z 


‘AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, N.Y. & Principal Cities 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: = 


van . VWVNVd * VSVOVN ° VadOX * VNIHD * 
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America’s Relief Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


germ of malaria, whose cost to the nation is 
estimated at $500,000,000 a year. Special 
consideration will be given to doctors and 
dentists hanging on the bread lines or soon 
to be reaching for a hold. A Federal 
colonization project in the heart of the soft- 
coal field in West Virginia will enable a 
large number of miners to buy small homes 
and farms on a twenty-five-year contract. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the 300,- 
000 men and boys receiving relief work in 
the Civil Conservation Camps scattered 
throughout the country, or the allocation 
of money from the $3,300,000,000 public- 
works fund for approved Federal and non- 
Federal projects, all of which provide work 
for the unemployed. 


Finally, but by no means of least im- 
portance, are the 6,000,000 needy children 
who Federal Relief Administrator Hopkins 
is determined shall not suffer from malnu- 
trition or be improperly clothed. 


“T don’t like the idea that a lot of children 
don’t get enough to eat,” he said. “We pro- 
pose to tell relief committees that they must 
be cared for, and will see that the order is 
obeyed. We have the money, the organiza- 
tion and the will, and are goimg to take care 
of these children this winter. That is all 
there is to it.” 


The chief discouraging feature of this 
tremendous relief problem is the refusal 
of a number of States to carry their share 
of the burden. Mr. Hopkins’s report for 
the three months ending October 1 discloses 
that during that period the Federal Goy- 
ernment contributed more than $115,000,- 
000 to thirty-nine States, which, in turn, 
contributed only $16,000,000. Of that sum 
$13,656,000 came from two States—Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. Only half a 
dozen States, said Mr. Hopkins, are measur- 
ing up to their responsibility to the unem- 
ployed. 

Five States, it is said, have not yet 
appropriated a penny for relief, while 
others have given less than 4 per cent. of 
the sum advanced by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Indeed, had the Federal Government 
complied literally with the matching pro- 
vision of the relief act, donating $1 for 
every $3 spent by the States and local com- 
munities, said Mr. Hopkins, many people 
would have faced actual starvation. 


To the casual eye the billion-dollar out- 
lay from the public treasury might seem 
sufficient unto the day. But there are a 
thousand and one requirements of mind and 
body which mere shelter and salt pork can 
not meet. 

The relief act does not relieve the 
agencies of charity of their responsibility, 
as has been said by the President and 
others time and time again. There are, for 
instance, the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, character training, recreation, hos- 
pital care, medical treatment, care and 
training of expectant mothers, training in 
the preparation of adequate diets: all of 
which require more than the supervision 
of a distant godfather—the personal min- 
istrations of the welfare worker. 


A. R. W. M. 
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SPACE 


TO YOURSELF! 


For rest... for play by sea...largest liners to 


CALIFORNIA 


n exciting call at Havanaand Panama...a new 
= eadeas warm southern sun...the REAL 
thrill of travel is yours when you sail on a 
giant Panama Pacific liner to California. Broad, 
open decks...all outside cabins ...two built-in 
swimming pools on deck.. -delicious cuisine 
and perfect service. Havana, Panama Canal. 
13 days coast to coast. Minimum fares: First 
Class from $225; Tourist Class from $120. 
25% reduction for a round trip by sea. 


THE BIG THREE 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Apply to your local agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE (a 


IST OCEAN SERVICE 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 
Main Office: No, 1 Broadway, New York 


through your 
local agent, 


~ 


JOIN THE CUNARD 
TRAVEL CLUB... 


Membership includes big monthly 
magazine, world atlas, membership 
ecard, booklets from foreign lands if 
desired, personal answers to your 
travel mane $1 ayear (outside 
U.S.A. $1.50 U.S. currency). 


Cunard Travel Club, 25 B’way, N.Y. 


TWO SIGNATURES 


Pickpockets delight in a haul of 
ordinary currency. It is so easy to 


pass. They do not want Travelers 
Cheques because these Cheques are 
individual funds requiring your sig- 
nature — twice. It is safe to carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year, 
Thousands of firms need them. nit 12,000 Gertified Public Account: 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
or C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting Positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Training under the personal supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., and a large staff of C. P. 
A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’ 
Easatie Extension University, Dept. 1152- Aah ee c 
The School That Has Trained Over 1,100 C 5 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 
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The Railroads Under the New Deal 


Elimination of Waste and Coordination With Other Means of Trans- 


port, Under Impartial Regulation, as a Basis for Stability 


By Water M. W. Splawn 


li Salt Lake City, a little more than a 
year ago, Governor Roosevelt made one 
of the most effective addresses of his cam- 
paign for the Presidency. His topic was 
“The Railroads.” In that speech the posi- 
tion of the railroads in the New Deal was 
outlined. There was recognition, first, of 
the present plight of the railroads; second, 
of what the Government might contribute 
toward the solution of the transportation 
puzzle, not only as an emergency measure, 
but also as a policy for the long run. 


The condition of the railroads in Sep- 
tember, 1932, was such that the country 
Jistened most attentively to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s lucid analysis. 


Soon after his inauguration, the President 
through the Secretary of Commerce set up 
committees to put into effect the program 
‘he outlined in his speech at Salt Lake City. 
‘After conferences with Chairman Sam Ray- 
‘burn of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House and Chair- 
man Clarence Dill of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce of the Senate, the 
‘President sent a terse message to Congress. 
After open hearings by each of the Con- 
ressional Committees, a bill known as the 
‘Emergency Transportation Act, 1933, was 
i passed. 


Title I of the Act set up the office of 
(Federal Coordinator, to which the President 
;appointed Commissioner Joseph B. East- 
(man. 


{Eastman Tells Aims 


Commissioner Eastman, for this article, 
ihas put in a few words what he hopes may 
/be accomplished: 


_ “The Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
ition Act, 1933, was not designed as the final 
yanswer to the transportation problem, but 
jas the means of finding the answer. It 
jundertakes to do two things. One is to ex- 
plore thoroughly ways of improving the net 
earnings of the railroads by avoiding waste 
jand preventable expense, and chiefly the 
drain which many believe is caused by the 
yunnecessarily keen strife of the railroads 
with each other, and their ability to act 
(together for the common good in ways 
which would imperil no public interest. 
The other purpose is to plan and recom- 
mend to the President and Congress further 
Jegislation of a more permanent character 
;which will improve transportation condi- 
itiens generally. This includes not only the 
a«lroads but all transportation agencies. 


es 


‘Early accomplishment of economies 
wiich are found to be feasible will be 
lhempered by a provision in the Act which 
awestricts reduction in railroad employment. 
‘Pi rhaps this is just as well, for the great 
immediate need of the country is an in- 
ietease in the employment and purchasing’ 
Power of its people. However, this re- 
striction will not prevei.t a thorough survey 
of the situation with a view to determining 
ithe possibilities, and consummation can 


4 


await more favorable conditions. Nor will 
it prevent immediate economies which do 
not involve reduction in labor. 


“The search for waste is not a project for | 


merely limiting and curtailing service. 


More than ever, it is important for the rail- | 


roads to give not only good but better 
service. They can not aflord to wean away 
trafic. I feel confident that in the search 
means will be found of improving service, 
both freight and passenger, and shaping it 
to meet present-day conditions. On the Co- 
ordinator’s staff are men of long experi- 
ence, sound technical training, and insight 
into modern needs, and they are directing 
their inquiries along these lines. 


“Plans for further legislation will look 
toward stability in transportation condi- 
tions, sound financial management, wise 
labor policies, all necessary control by the 
Government, and the coordination of all the 
transportation agencies into a _ national 
transportation system with a minimum of 
duplication and destructive competition. 

“The aim in administering the Act will 
not be speedy changes, but sound progress 
based on thorough preliminary investiga- 
tion toward an ultimate major improvement 
in transportation conditions.” 


The following has already been accom- 
plished for the railroads in the New Deal: 


the railroads may entirely reorganize their | 


finances without long and wasteful receiver- 
ships; the railroad holding company has 
been definitely placed under the regulation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
like manner as the railroads themselves; the 
impractical and cumbersome provision as to 
recapture has been repealed; a more work- 
able rule of rate-making has been formu- 
lated; provision has been made for keeping 
railroad valuation current at greatly re- 
duced expense; a Federal office, known as 
Coordinator, has been set up for a year or 
two, under which economies aggregating 
many millions per annum may be realized 
through such reforms as unification of ter- 
minals, pooling, and the elimination of 
wasteful practises. By the time the office 
of Coordinator expires, the remainder of 
the program can be worked out. 


The railroads then should find themselves 
regulated along with motor-trucks and other 
competitors. The regulation should still be 
by ‘the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which would have its jurisdiction extended 
to include other agencies of transportation 
in addition to the railroads. The railroads 
in the New Deal would not be regulated as 
the sole means of transportation, nor would 
their former monopoly position be restored. 
They would be protected from ruinous com- 
petition among themselves. Operators of 
motor-trucks likewise would have the same 
protection. 

The position of the railroads in the New 
Deal is to be one of stability, progress, and 
sustained prosperity under a regulation im- 
partial and fair in the correction of abuses. 
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EW YORK this 
morning + CALIFORNIA 
tonight + Or lunch in 
Chicago, dinner in New 
York yx World’s fastest 
multi-motored service x: 
New 3-mile-a-minute 
Wasp-powered Boeings 
vx Regular service to 
many cities + Frequent 
Schedules tally 

He ok Economical 2 Yares. 


2 pilots... stewardess ... spacious heated cabins 
2 way radio... directive radio... lighted airways... 
expert ground staffs. Fares include lunches aloft. For 
schedules, tickets, call United Air Lines’ ticket offices, 
Hotel Porters, Travel Bureaus, Postal or Western Union 


AIR EXPRESS «+ Phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. Use Air Mail - it saves time 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


55,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 
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this amazing new - 


Air-Cooled + Snap Kleen 


DEMUTH PIPE | 
before paying a penny 


Amazing new Demuth 
pipe “filters” and “air- 
cools” every puff! 
Transforms ‘‘raw’’ smoke 
into c-o-o-l, mellow, dry, 
sweet-as-a-nut smoke! 
And cleans itself at the 
snap of your wrist! A pipe 

smoker’s dream come true! 

Revolutionary new principle. 
U.S. Patent No. 1,888,462 


SEND 
NO MONEY! 


PAY NO C.O.D. 


PAY NOTHING UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SMOKED YOUR 
SNAP-KLEEN FOR 10 DAYS 
We want every smoker to ex- 
perience the thrill of this new 
pipe pleasure. Let us send you 
anew Demuth Snap-Kleen on 
10 day FREE TRIAL. Then 
judge! Either returnit and owe 
us nothing or send only $2.50 as 
full payment. By ordering direct 
you save more than one-halfon 
the finest pipe Demuth ever 

made! Use the coupon. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
Established 1862 

230 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. B, New York ‘ 
2 es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee | 
I Wm. Demuth & Co., 230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. i 
1 Send me aWDC Snap-Kleen Pipe. After smoking it I 


U.S. TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
SAY: 

“We have tested- 11 
leading brands of pipes 
grading in price from 
$2.50 to $10.00, Sedi- 
ment (.2 to 2%)—the 
cause of hot, harsh, ir- 
ritating, tongue-biting 
| smoke collected in all 
pipe chambers. The 
Snap-Kleen Pipe, due 


to construction, is the 


only one that does not 


allow this sediment to 


pass into the mouth!” 


1 for 10 days I will either return the pipe or remit I 
I $2.50 as full payment. | 
1 O Straight ‘stem O Large O Dark Briar I 
' O Curved stem O Medium O Light Briar : 
[ Name___ eee Se | 
i Address i 
| I 
§ City State BE 
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0 OK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse 

Business, Keligion, lravel, Medicine, Science, World 
Wear, Professions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 
laneous. Prose (30,000 words up); Verse (book-size col- 
lections). Friendly reading free und prompt report. 


Dept. D~11, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


25,000 Titles 
Our 39th Annual 320 
Page Bargain Catalog of 
Books of all Publishers cover- 


Used by schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
sands of individual customers. Write today 
for our new 1934 catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.’” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 72 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


What Is It to be a Liberal 
in Religion? 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


H. E. Dodge, Station A-504 Worcester, Mass. 


AMATEUR SONG WRITERS! 


We compose MELODIES for your lyrics... LYRICS 
for your melodies. Complete piano SCORES and 
ORCHESTRATIONS written. Highly qualified lyri- 
cists and arrangers GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
in arranging your songs for presentation to publishers, 
AT MODERATH COST, Write for our Plan! 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC BUREAU 
935 Market St., Dept. L., San Francisco, Calif. 
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About Books and Their Authors 


By Harowtp pE Worr FULLER 


“cc 

Were you looking after your stock- 
holders when you paid those million-dollar 
bonuses to my friend Gene Grace?” Thus 
President Roosevelt to Charles M. Schwab, 
who in connection with NRA was wonder- 
ing how his stockholders would like the new 
dispensation. As a parting shot at the 
chairman of Bethlehem Steel, Mr. Roosevelt 
sent his warm regards 
to his friend Gene, to- 
gether with the pre- 
diction that Mr. Grace 
would never again 
make a million a year. 
This is culled from an 
extraordinarily inter- 
esting book — The 
Roosevelt Revolu- 
tion, by Ernest K. 
Lindley (New York: 
The Viking Press; 
$2.50). Mr. Lindley 
summarizes, with no small degree of ap- 
proval, the first seven months of President 
Roosevelt’s Administration. It is an excel- 
lent book of reference, and more than that, 
since as a trained newspaper correspondent 
the author makes much use of lights and 
shadows and inside information. 


Ernest K. Lindley 


* *& & 

Serving as a counterpoise to Mr. Lind- 
ley’s book is America Swings to the Left, 
by Alva Lee (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company; $1.50). Mr. Lee is an economist 
of Salt Lake City, resident, therefore, in the 
West, and he is a deflationist! He writes 
simply and cogently. Into his arguments 
I can not enter here, but I can recommend 
his book as one which deserves attention. 

*% * % 

The Astonishing Island. By Winifred 
Holtby, illustrated by Batt (New York: 
The Macmillan Company; $3). The author 
of that merry novel “Mandoa, Mandoa!” 
has evidently been besought to keep her 
typewriter clicking while the clicking’s 
good. The present volume is a somewhat 
elaborate satire of England through the 
agency of a shipwrecked young man from 
a primitive island. Politics, sportsmanship, 
manners and customs are duly whacked. 

One More River. By John Galsworthy 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
$2.50). This posthumous work is one of 
the best of the author’s novels. Its plot is 
simple. Clare Charwell, daughter of an 
English general, leaves her husband, Sir 
Gerald Corven of the Colonial Service, be- 
cause he is a sadist. She attempts, back in 
England, to make her life over. There are 
striking characters and scenes of well-bred 
society. * * x 

Nancy Owlett. By Eden Phillpotts (New 
York: The Macmillan Company; $2.50). 
This inveterate writer of the Dartmoor coun- 
try still sticks to his knitting. Here is an- 
other novel with the scene laid in the same 
bleak region. How is lovely Nancy to make 
the choice among three ardent suitors—a 
packpeddler, an ex-prizefighter, and a 


miser? She is aided in reaching a decision | 
by exciting events. A “costume” romance = 
of the Georgian Period. 

* * * 

Brandeis: Lawyer and Judge in the | 
Modern State. By Alpheus Thomas Mason 
(Princeton University Press; $2). The | 
program of the New Deal, it seems, “em- 
bodies several philosophic principles and 
practical devices” which were urged by | 
Brandeis years ago. This is a scholarly 
interpretation of that Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, who, by attempting | 
to enforce individual justice, “endeavors to | 
lay the foundations of social justice.” 

yg 

Adventure of Living. By J. Brecken- 
ridge Ellis (Cedar Rapids: The Torch % 
Press). A representative of the Kentucky 
Breckenridges, son of a college President } 
and himself an erstwhile professor, but pre- 
dominantly a writer of fiction, the author — 
gives in this book an account of his own life 
which is distinguished by its precision in 
recapturing and imprisoning in print some 
of the choicest experiences in the career of 
a cultured, ambitious man. 

%* * * 

It Was the Nightingale. By Ford Madox 
Ford (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany; $3). This autobiography by a fin- 
ished and whimsical English author is 
divided, geographi- 
cally, among London, 
Paris, and New York, 
and way _ stations. 
There are intimate 
glimpses of the lit- 
erati of three coun- 
tries—Gertrude Stein 
majestically driving a 
Ford; John Gals- 
worthy refusing to 
ride and conversing 
as he runs alongside 
—in these pleasant | 
pages. The book embraces a later period 
than that described in the same author’s 
autobiographical work “Return to Yester- 
day.” 


Pinchot, N. Y. 
Ford Madox Ford 


* * * 


Changing Patterns. By William Dana 
Orcutt (New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany; $2). The author, who knows his_ 
Boston well, has dealt with three genera- 
tions of an aristocratic Boston family in a 
convincing novel. / 

s+ 8 # 


The Tumult and the Shouting. By 
Ursula Parrott (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company; $2.50). Leaving her | 
“Ex-Wife” and her other “Ex’s,” the au- 
thor has made an absorbing story of four 


generations of a Boston family of Irish 
immigrants. 
a 


Eighteen, By Catherine Atkinson Miller 
(New York: Round Table Press; $1.50). A’ 
sensible and brightly written. treatise, 
directed to budding womanhood, on present 
opportunities. 
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A DOG CAN'T 
tell you what’s wrong. You have to know what his 
» symptoms mean. Fever, cough, listlessness or loss 
of appetite are danger signals. Watch for them 
at this time of year. Give ‘‘SERGEANT’S SPECIAL 
MeEpIcINE” at once for the reduction of fever in 
puppies and dogs... ‘‘SERGEANT’S CONDITION 
Pirts”’ as a_ tonic, alterative and for loss of ap- 
petite... “ SERGEANT'S SuRE-SHOT CAPSULES” for 


roundworms and hookworms. Use ‘‘SERGEANT’S 
Puppy CAPSULES”’ for worms in pups. 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 


‘For the sake of your dog’s health, we urge you 
to write today for a free copy of ‘SERGEANT’S 
Doc Boox.”’ It tells How to care for your dog 


How to diagnose 

and treat his ailments 

FEED YouR How to guard him 
Dog on from disease... How 
“SPRGEANT’S DoG to feed and groom him 
Foop”’ How to keep him 

It t healthy, alert, full of 
contains Fresh pep. Contains a symp- 
Beef, which he tom chart that diag- 
must have for noses dog diseases at a 
Health, Strength glance. Full of infor- 


and Stamina. 


mation needed by every 
owner who really cares 
about his dog’s health. 
Our own veterinarian will gladly advise you_per- 
sonally about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


h 7 


This service also is free. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
1827 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


In Canada, address: Sergeant’s 
* Dog Medicines, Ltd., Toronto K 
DOG MEDICINES 
"A medicine for every dog ailment” 
DO YOU veer ies, si cits code you tn 


\rectionist, and ina few weeks earn big income in service 
¢fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
itraining, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, ne 
jagency. Established 1894. Address 

) Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 


WANT a new business protession of 


Boston, Mass 


Prices Reduced ! 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Now you can get this authoritative pocket dictionary, 
1 abridged from the famous New Standard Dictionary, at 
two-thirds of its former price. Containing 26,000 vocab- 
| ulary terms, 12 pages of colored maps, and many supple- 
| mentary features, it is the most complete dictionary of its 
|size published. Cloth, 25c. Fabrikoid, 40c. Red Leather, 
|50c. Thumb-index, 10c additional. Postage, 2c extra, 
At all bookstores, or from the publishers 


|FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOW To STAY YOUNG 


M.D. 


By Robert Hugh Rose, 
‘Author of “Eat Your Way A Seat? etc. 


The author tells how, in fostering the 
i body- building forces by proper foods, mod- 
‘erate exercise and plenty of fresh air, we 
> can add twenty or thirty years to our life- 
span, and keep our minds and bodies young 
far into the eighties and often beyond. 
Eat For Beauty 
Beauty of face and figure results from 
cerrect eating and proper hygiene. 1B 
: ose tells in detail what foods one should 
1 ea Me and the simple exercises one should do 
tm attain these. With such information 
pe brents can mould the features of their 
yildren by directing their habits of eating. 
Good Things To Eat 
Included is a chapter of menus showing 
¥ What a wide variety of good things can be 
éajoyed while “eating your way to youth.” 
tzReaders who act on Dr. Rose’s advice 
\-¥ll have reason to be grateful to him 
( Brough many added years of joyous and 
\ ¥ygorous life. 
-* Cloth. Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 
At all Bookstores or from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
© Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Kaaen hie 


On the Screen 


ie cinema’s explorations into the matter 
of feminism are not particularly extensive. 
It is true that the screen is not at all averse 
to showing its heroines as fascinating, 
glamourous and dominating women. The 
triumphs of such goddesses as Greta Garbo, 
Marlene Dietrich, Katharine Hepburn, Pola 
Negri, Gloria Swanson, Jean Harlow and 


CHART 


AAAA 
Dinner at Hight, The Private Life 
of Henry VIII, The Patriots (Rus- 
sian), Morning Glory, Quatorze 
Juillet, *Berkeley Square, *Lady 
for a Day, *S.O.S. Iceberg, *F.P.1. 


AAA 


Footlight Parade, The Solitaire 


Man, Qui Viva Mexico, Wild Boys 


of the Road, The Emperor Jones, 
Penthouse, Another Language, 
Bombshell, *Too Much Harmony, 
*The Man Who Dared, *Paddy the 
Next Best Thing, *The Kennel Mur- 


der Case. 
AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*—_Films suitable for children 


Marie Dressler, for example, have been 
proof enough of that. But, with a proper 
regard for the sensibilities of those who be- 
lieve that women’s place is in the home, or 
thereabouts, Hollywood has been careful to 
show that its heroines are triumphant only 
as amorous, lyric or consoling ladies, who 
are, beneath their possibly possessive ex- 
terior, concerned with romance, rather than 
domination. The problem of the woman 
whose concern is with a career, rather than 
an adventure in sentimentalism, has been 
passed over carefully in the interest of the 
legend of the dominant male. Only with 
careful apologies has the screen dared to 
forget the Glamour Girls and go in for the 
matter of the career woman. 


The new picture called, outspokenly 
enough, Female, is a perfect example of 
Hollywood’s squeamishness on the subject. 
Dealing with the story of a triumphant 
business woman, who likes young men and 
is never able to meet one that isn’t more 
concerned with advancing his career than 
with true love, it refuses with considerable 
stubbornness to consider the controversial 
aspects of the story. Two approaches to 
the story were possible. The picture could 
have treated the whole thing as a sort of 
vigorous Mae West satire, or it might have 
grown serious and contemplated the 
dramatic predicament of a woman in such 
a position. Instead, in the usual timorous 
manner of the cinema, it tries to compromise 
between the two available manners, and, as 
a result, it falls down helplessly between 
the two potentialities. It isn’t helped, 
either, by Miss Ruth Chatterton’s perform- 
ance in the title r6le—altho the star is for- 
tunately less mannered than usual. 

x * * 

My Lips Betray—Another mythical king- 
dom story, with music. 
its chief virtue, but it isn’t much fun. 


ARGUS. 


Lilian Harvey is 
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I youre bothered 
yy posure outdoor 


A a ; a ie Es 
may De Because Vou 
lack good resistance! 


Is miserable winter weather your bugaboo? 


Does it usually result in illness for you? 

Then begin right away to protect your- 
self! Guard against exposure, of course. 
Bundle up well before you go outdoors. 

And in addition to outward precautions, 
build up your resistance! It’s the way 
many thoughtful people are managing to 
stay in good health. 

One prominent physician says, ‘‘We 
are at the beginning of a new era. Instead 
of treating people after they take sick, 
we’re now using measures which encour- 
age the body to fight disease with its own 
weapons.”’ 

Among the factors you need to keep up 
resistance are Vitamins A and D. If you 
suffer from exposure, you should make it a 
point to get an abundance every day. 

They are so easily obtained now! With 
Squibb Adex Tablets-10 D. 

Squibb Adex tablets are made from 
halibut and cod-liver oils and Viosterol. 
They offer you the vitamins from all three 
of these valuable, health-giving sources. 
Each tablet contains 1000 units of Vita- 
min A, 2450 units of Vitamin D. In this 
respect, they differ from any other vitamin 
concentrate you can get. 

They also retain their high content of 
vitamins due to a patented Squibb process 
which prevents deterioration. 

Start with them now and keep it up 
regularly. Thus you will get the greatest 
benefit from their resistance-building 
qualities. At any, reliable drug store. 


SQUIBB 
ADEX 
Tablets 


WE DO OUR PARY 
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end the best pens 4 
then . . and NOW! § 


COMPARE WITH 
ANY $5 PEN 


14-kt. solid gold nib. 
Hard iridium tip. The 
Spencerian smooth 
writing ease famous 
for 75 years, with all 


the features of an ex- 


pensive foun- 7 .00 \ 


tam pen. . 
If your local stationer has not received his 
supply, order direct mentioning his name 


OPO NP RPOLD 


STEEL PENS 


Fine, medium, stub and dome points. 


“We Invite Comparison” 
Send 10c for ‘‘Letters That Must Be Penned”’ by Emily Post 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Bway, N. Y. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


$1260 to $3300 year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Write immediately for 
free list of positions and particulars telling how 
to get them. Early examinations expected. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T-230 Rochester, N. Y 


This Girl Knows.. 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON NQ 
ITS ALL-VEGETABLE 
.. SAFE! 


Bright Eyes... 
No Bad Skin 


She learned long ago how often dul 
eyes, pimply skin, nervousness and 
lack of pep come from bowel sluggishness and 
constipation, Now NR (Nature’s Remedy) is her 
secret of sparkling loveliness and vital health. 
No more ineffective partial relicf for her—all- 
vegetable NR Tablets give thorough cleansing, 
gently stimulating the entire bowel. Millions 
take NR for thorough, effective relief from con- 
stipation and biliousness. Get a 25c box. All 


geuselsts:. Pleasant—safe 
N. 1d & bl — it= i 
FREE! New, gold & blue and not habit-forming. 
Thermometer — Baniples 
end 


NR and Tums. NR TO-NIGHT 


name, address, stamp to 
TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
ef for acid indigestion, 


A. H. LEWIS CO. 
ch, heartburn. Only 10c. 


Desk SP-85 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“TUMS 


44 Quick reli 
sour stoma: 


The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLH REGISTHRED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 


words for this column, the Funk & W agnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re- 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


foofaraw.—“J. G. E.,” St. Louis, Mo.— 
Foofaraw, used frequently by Stewart Ed- 
ward White in a recent series of early West- 
ern stories, is a corruption of the French 
words fou faraud, meaning, literally, fool- 
ish dandy; hence, dandified apparel. The 
word, introduced by French voyageurs, “is 
used constantly in old diaries and contem- 
porary works,” according to Mr. White. 


meteor; meteorite—“M. M.,” Fremont, 
O.,—A meteor is “a sudden luminous phe- 
nomenon, as of a star or bright body in rapid 
motion through the air, produced by a small 
mass of matter from the celestial spaces 
striking the air with planetary velocity, and 
suffering heating, dissipation, or combus- 
tion.” A meteorite is “a fallen meteor; a 
mass of stone or iron that has fallen upon 
the earth from space.” In other words, a 
meteor remains a meteor unless it falls 
upon the earth; in which case it is called a 
meteorite. 


red herring, dragging a.—‘“‘G. M. M..,” 
Jonesboro, Ark.—The expression “dragging 
a red herring across the trail,” arises from 
the Early English hunting practise of throw- 
ing a hunting dog off the scent by dragging 
an odoriferous meat, such as a red herring, 
a dead cat, or the like across a fox’s trail. 
The practise was employed as early as 
1686, and it is probably much earlier. At 
that time, a writer on “Gentlemen’s Recre- 
ations” wrote: “The trailing or dragging 
of a dead cat, or fox (and in cases of neces- 
sity, a red herring) three or four miles 
and laying the dogs on the scent.” 


removed.—‘F, J. R.,”” New York City.— 
Removed is defined as: “Separated, as by 
intervening space or relationship, or by 
difference in kind; as, a cousin twice re- 
moved.” This denotes relationship by de- 
scent, a cousin’s child being termed a first 
cousin once removed, but the term has been 
used somewhat differently in later times to 
designate much more distant relationships, 
as a cousin seven times removed. The term 
was used by Shakespeare in “A Winter’s 
Tale,” act iv, sc. 4, 1. 802: “Those that are 
Germaine [Shakespeare used Jermaine] to 
him (though removed fifty times) shall all 
come under the Hangman.” This was writ- 
ten in 1611. Used figuratively, it may be 
found in “As You Like It,” act v, sc. 4, 1. 71: 
“Upon a lye, seven times removed!” 


secretive.—‘"D. S.,” Phoenix, Ariz—The 
adjective secretive, whether used in rela- 
tion to concealment or in the biological 
sense, “Promotive of secretion,” has but the 
one pronunciation, with the accent on the 
second syllable. It is formed from the verb 
secrete, which means commonly either “to 
remove or keep from observation,” or, in 
the physiological sense, “to separate by the 
process of secretion.” 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


Throws heat in all directions. Pulls cold air 
from floors and circulates it, assuring even 
temperatures, without draft. Supplies health- 
giving infra-red and ultra-violet rays. Fine 
for children. A real heating unit — quick, 
clean, healthful. Shuts off automatically if 
tipped over in any direction. 


Beautiful— Efficient— Safe—Economical 
Handsome, highly polished chrome reflectors impart & beautiful glow; 
rustproof, easily cleaned. Highest heating efficiency. Protected heat- 
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or write today for FREE illustrated folder. 
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Jackson,Mich. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Holiday Number of the Adver- 
tising Guide publishes a list of prod- 
ucts appropriate as Christmas gifts 
for men, women and children. It 
classifies these products for convenient 
reference, briefly describes them, and 
tells you who the manufacturers are. 
It gives information about smoker’s 
articles, sports equipment, jewelry. 
toys, games, books, household products, 
resorts, automobiles, winter vacations. 


Write. for a free copy of 


and use it when planning your holiday 
shopping. It will help solve your 
Christmas gift problem and will in- 
troduce you to products that meet 
your taste and your budget. Simply 
sign and return coupon. 
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Liquor Control in Sweden and Denmark 


(Continued from page 5) 

will insist on knowing what his bank ac- 
count normally amounts to; whether his 
habits are thrifty or extravagant; whether 
his family is likely to abuse the proud privi- 
lege of having six quarts of whisky to drink 
-each month. It will want to know whether, 
in the phrase of drinking people, he can 
carry his liquor like a gentleman. It will re- 
quire evidence to satisfy them that there is 
no danger of his becoming a common drunk- 
ard, failing to provide for his family, or 
likely himself to become a public charge. 
His family, neighbors, and friends are 
called upon for evidence. While he buys his 
legitimate liquor from an official store, a 
sharp eye is kept upon him to see whether 
he is in the habit of supplementing it with 
purchases from  bootleggers—for even 
under the benignant rule of the Bratt Sys- 
tem bootleggers flourish. 


A Cure Is Provided 


The very realistic formulators of this plan 
could not have believed that it was going 
to put an end to the abuse of liquor or to 
drunkards, for part of the system is that 
the State should support homes for inebri- 
ates, and supervise other homes maintained 
at private cost. Individuals may be given 
sentences to these homes for treatment for 
terms varying from six months to two 
years. They are committed upon complaint 
from the family or neighbors, or as a result 
of observation upon the part of the Liquor 
Control. It is fair to say that the utmost 
endeavor is made to show that this im- 
prisonment is not for purposes of punish- 
ment, but for healing, and if the unfor- 
tunate shows signs of throwing off his dis- 
eased appetite, he is likely to be dismissed 
on probation long before the end of his 
term, but he must beware of a relapse. I 
was interested to find that among friends 
of temperance, whether they were at heart 
prohibitionists or advocates of regulation, 
who were at the same time critics of the 
Bratt System, there was almost unqualified 
approval of this feature of the Bratt law. 


Now all that sounds as tho the Bratt Sys- 
gem was almost above criticism. It ex- 
presses a condition to which I am glad to 
give testimony, namely, that it is doing 
great good in Sweden in combating the 
liquor evil. But I can not but feel that the 
application of the same metlods in the 
United States would lead to vastly greater 
evils. The great mass of personal evidence 
as to the habits and financial conditions of 
individual citizens gathered in the office of 
the Liquor Control in Stockholm, if it were 
on file in any official bureau in the United 
States, particularly in our greater cities, 
would inevitably be employed for purposes 
sf political coercion. Imagine a Tammany 
official in New York, or a Vare official in 
Philadelphia, enabled to say to every man 
m his town that he could or could not have 
he power to lawfully buy liquor, and even 

‘nore than that, suppose such an official 
“xnew precisely the financial resources, busi- 

ess embarrassments, and social entangle- 
ments of everybody living in his district! 
* What sort of use would be made of it? I 
sould not but reflect upon this when I men- 


a. 


tioned to a high official of the Liquor Con- | 
trol the fact that a friend in Stockholm that | 


very morning had expressed some very 


vigorous criticisms of the system. Instantly | 


he said: “Tell me the man’s name, and [ll 


send down and get his record and see) | 
whether he drinks all that is coming to him, | 


and whether he is suspected of going out- 
side.” And another individual, not wholly 
disconnected with the system, said: “You 
know, while we don’t interfere materially 
with the sale of light wines or beer, we do 
rather keep our eyes upon the amount of 
wine purchased by families. It is quite pos- 


sible that some time we might send to the | 


owner of the Mot Bok, and say, ‘Old fellow, 
isn’t your wife going it pretty stiff? Two 
or three cases of claret in ten days make it 


appear that she is giving more dinner par- | 
. . . | 
ties than any one in your circumstances 


should.’ ” I submit these two instances as 
illustrative of the flaws in the system which 
to my mind make it useless in the United 
States. It must be remembered that the 


pass-book can not be done away with if the | 


Bratt System is to be followed. 
Apparently the flaw in the system. which 


seems to me to make it inapplicable to | 


American political conditions, is not taken 
seriously in Sweden. Mr. Bergvall assured 
me that he knew of no instance in which the 
Board’s power had been used for coercion. 


In Copenhagen, as in Stockholm, the 
visitor, even tho a trained and searching 
observer, will seldom see any evidences of 
the abuse of liquor. Viewed pragmatically, 
the Danish, like the Swedish, system is a 
success. In restaurants, of course, and on 
the terraces which front every hotel in 
the summertime, one sees people drinking 
everything from beer up to whiskies and 
sodas, but I, at any rate, saw no evidences 
of excess. The Danish system does away 
with the special privilege enjoyed in 
Sweden by the holders of the Mot Boks. A 
complete government monopoly is main- 
tained which, coupled with very high liquor 
taxes, makes the cost of alcoholic beverages 
so great as to discourage their very general 
use. On whisky it approximates $4.50 a 
quart. An objection to this method is the 
fact that it necessarily develops the boot- 
legging trade. The problem which con- 
fronts a State which endeavors to deal with 
the liquor question by means of a public 
monopoly and high taxation is to fix the 


price of beverages at a sufficient height to | 
discourage their use, and yet not high | 


enough to encourage the activities of boot- 
leggers. The authorities in Denmark 
claimed that they had succeeded reasonably 
well in attaining this condition. While 
bootlegging is not entirely unknown, yet 
social statistics show that the progress of 
real temperance in Denmark is greater than 
in any other country which is attempting 
regulatory methods. The value of this fact 
as a social phenomenon, however, is some- 
what affected by a collateral fact that next 
to Denmark comes the showing in England. 
Set side by side, these two phenomena 
emphasize the fact that any solution of the 
liquor problem depends much 
national psychology to make advantageous 


too 


the literal acceptance of foreign remedies. | 


on | 
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MUSCLES 
KNOTTED 
WITH PAIN? 


..-here’s quick relief 


Wr's just like untying a knot when 
IL you soothe away the ache from 
-a muscle kinked with pain—with 
| Absorbine Jr. 

| When you rub on this wonderful 
_liniment the misery vanishes like 
snow before a warm Spring sun. 
Massaged into all the sore spots, it 
spreads a wonderful soothing balm. 
_A grand warm feeling—a pleasant 
glow penetrates to the deepest seat 
of soreness. As the warmth steals 
in—the pain steals OUT! 

Muscle pains simply can’t linger 
long when Absorbine Jr. gets to 
work. 

That’s why for 40 years Absorbine 
Jr. has been such a standby of 
coaches, athletes and trainers. If you 
haven’t a bottle on your bathroom 
shelf—you should have. There’s 
nothing that can take its place for 
bruises, strains, sprains or any 
muscle ailment. Price, $1.25. For 
| free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
345 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman Building, 
Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, aches, bruises, 
cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleeplessness, 
“ ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


| 
| 
| 
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and Finance 


The Week in Business Summarized 


The Restoration of Self-Confidence Among Executives Has Revived a More Hopeful Sentiment 
in What Has Been Called the “Business Man’s Uprising” 


URRENT sales. and __ production 
C records of services and commodities, 

usually regarded as indicating the ex- 
tent of business activity, fail to disclose 
improvement. In fact, they record a con- 
tinuance of the let-up which has marked 
the course of business for the last twelve 
weeks and more. 

Yet there is to be observed among busi- 
ness executives a more hopeful sentiment 
and it derives, in large measure, from the 
restoration of self-confidence which, in the 
opinion of many, is to be set down as the 
most important effect to date of what has 
been called the “Business Man’s Uprising.” 


Only recently has business become articu- 
late, and now it has found encouragement 
in the sound of its own voice. From the 
outset it had been opposed to governmental 
tampering with the currency, and had held 
the indefinite liabilities imposed by the 
Securities Act as prime factors in retard- 
ing the renewed operation of a private 
capital market. 

Spokesmen in plenty have argued the 
merits of these causes but, for the most 
part, their background had been the col- 
lege hall rather than the market-place. 


To Save the Program 


Business watched in silence as various 
farm movements brought recovery loans, 
mortgage moratoriums and pegged prices 
to the aid of the farmer, It saw the latest 
outbreak in the Middle West set General 
Johnson and Secretary Wallace hastening 
into the affected territory to save the re- 
covery program by personal magnetism 
and oratory. 


Now business has found champions with- 
in its own ranks. Gerard Swope has pro- 
posed a revision of the National Recovery 
Administration which brought the instant 
protest from labor that this was an attempt 
by business and industry to seize control of 
the industrial machine set up under the 
NRA, adequate evidence that the plan at 
least expressed the view-point 


of business. 100 ENORMAL 


The National Association of 95 


By Enpicort G. RicH 


“Tt is of the greatest importance to busi- 
ness recovery that the Administration clear- 
ly and unequivocally announce that it will 
not adopt an automatic commodity dollar or 
a managed commodity dollar or similar 
currency experiments; but will adopt a 
policy directed toward the return to a gold 
standard.” 


The Guaranty Trust Company professed 
the belief that the dollar would seek its own 
level and “make rapid strides toward its 
old parity” if the Administration, even 
without committing itself on the question 
of a new gold parity, should take a definite 
and irrevocable stand against currency in- 


flation. It added: 


“There is, of course, a fear that this 
would result in a sudden throwing on the 
market of commodities and securities now 
being held for an inflationary rise, thereby 
temporarily  disorganizing  price-levels. 
But certainly no such consideration should 
be placed in the way of a reestablishment 
of sound money; for the country can not 
continue indefinitely on a makeshift 
monetary policy, and the announcement of 
any specific currency program, regardless 
of its nature, is likely to bring some degree 
of price alinement. Inasmuch as tem- 
porary price readjustments are inevitable, 
it is better that they be precipitated for the 
express purpose of giving the country the 
sound currency so essential to lasting busi- 
ness progress.” 


How It Works in Sweden 


In the same vein the National City Com- 
pany pointed the difference between the 
stabilization program of Great Britain and 
our own exchange operations, and paints 
a dismal picture of the situation in Sweden, 
which is cited regularly by advocates of a 
managed currency as an example of the 
merits of the system. 


“A good deal has been said also,” the 
bank stated, “about the experience of the 


past two years of Sweden where some con- 
scious effort seems to have been made to 
control domestic prices even at the cost of 
a fluctuating exchange rate. 


“Tt is true that at first sight the stability 
of the Swedish general price-index seems 
impressive. 


“On further examination. however, it will 
be found that this apparent stability of the 
general index conceals some highly signifi- 
cant changes among important individual 
groups making up the index. 


Paying More, Getting Less 


“What has happened is that the drop in 
the foreign exchange value of the krona has 
sent prices of imported goods up, while 
prices of domestic goods have gone down. 
In other words, Sweden has been paying 
more for what she has to buy, and getting 
less for what she produces, an achievement 
which, tho it may result in little net change 
in the combined commodity average, is 
scarcely of a kind to commend itself to this 
country. 


“Moreover, in neither the British case 
nor the Swedish case, has the experience 
with a managed currency been of long 
enough duration to warrant any final con- 
clusions, favorable or otherwise, as to its 
merits.” 


Of the Securities Act, Frank M. Gordon, 
president of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, said that a “reservoir of money 
that can be translated into jobs for millions 
of people is being held back by the need 
for clarification of the liability sections of 
the act. 


“All over the United States, corporations 
are ready to undertake the necessary financ- 
ing, but no corporation director in his 
senses is going to risk existing resources 
by putting his name on financing under a 
law that makes him personally liable for 
the next ten years and adopts the unprece- 

dented principle that he is to 
- be judged guilty unless he can 

be proved innocent. 


Manufacturers proposed an — 4, 


alternative plan. The Invest- 


“It is time for some plain 


speaking. The law is a hin- 


drance to national recovery.” 


Speaking 


ment Bankers’ Association and | ee 
the Trust Division of the si Wier 

American Bankers -Associa- 7 

tion went on record for a re- 70 | 

vision of the Securities Act. 65 


point of a purchaser rather 
than a seller, Alfred V. God- 


The Chamber of Commerce of go 


the State of New York called 


on President Roosevelt to re- 
pudiate monetary experiments 
and irrevocably indorse the 
gold standard. The Guaranty 
Trust Company and the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
lined up beside the Chamber. 
Said the latter: 


40 


of business activity. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS 


This graph is a composite of several well-known weekly indices 
The curve has been corrected for secular 
trend and for seasonal fluctuations. In terms of percentage devia- 
tion from normal it records the actual course of business by weekly 
intervals throughout 1933 to end of fourth week in October 


nal save, Vice-President and Trust 

Bi | Officer of the Pacific National 

; Bank of Seattle, told the 
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the act would be of little use 
to buyers, and might even en- 
courage the issue of securities 
by irresponsible persons. 


It is such airing of its views 


from the view-- 


that has encouraged business. 


November 18, 1933 


War Debts in Cold Storage 
No Default, No Settlement, of British Debt Leaves the Whole Problem 


as Far From Solution as Ever 


The conference at Washington over the 
British debt ended without any new set- 
tlement being reached, but also without 
the British being placed among the debt 
defaulters. In general such a conclusion 
seems to our press observers to be about as 
satisfactory as could reasonably be hoped 
for. As Erwin D. Canham puts it in the 
Boston Christian Science Monitor, the war 
debts—for no one expects other debtors to 
take any important definite action in the 
near future—‘were simply put into cold 
storage until normal conditions return to 
the world.” 


As evidence of British recognition of 
their obligations, a “token” payment of 
$7,500,000 in United States currency will 
be made on the payment date, December 15, 
instead of the $117,670,675 then due. This 
is about 64 per cent. on account. Inci- 
dentally, because the gold value of the 
dollar has gone down, we only receive 


$4,717,500 in terms of the old gold dollar. 


President Roosevelt said the negotiations 
were given up because nothing could be 
done “until certain factors in the world 
situation—commercial and monetary—be- 
come more clarified.” He added that he 
did not regard the British Government in 


default. 


To many this seems to be the beginning 
of the end of debt payments. The Balti- 
more Sun argues that the British token 
payment is 25 per cent. smaller than the 
one made last spring, and if this keeps up 
we may expect the token payment of 
1936 “to be a thin sixpence.” It seems as 
certain as anything can be to the New York 
Herald Tribune that “no very large amounts 
of money will ever again be transferred 
through the war debt reparations ma- 
chinery.” 

Of course, remarks the Boston Transcript, 
“we can always say, by way of self comfort, 
that Europe owes us money; but it will be 
a miracle if we collect it.” 


But Uncle Sam’s creditors, meaning 
American taxpayers, “are not canceling 
any of the obligations he gave to borrow 
money to lend to England,” declares the 
Denver Post, and any debt reductions “will 
have to be paid by American taxpayers who 
have all they can do to pay their own 
debts.” This remark lends added signifi- 
cance to the Springfield Republican’s ob- 
servation that the “resurgence of agrarian 
unrest in the debt-ridden West” makes it 
impossible for the Administration to make 
any considerable reduction of the war 
cebts— 


“Congress would revolt against such an 
greement; it could not be debated even 
vithout a corresponding cancelation of the 
debt burden of the American farmers being 


#emanded by their representatives.” 
i3 


4 More optimistic than most is the Boston 
lobe which thinks that when conditions 
Madilize in the next few years the Ameri- 
gan Government will be in a good position 
: 


os 


to deal with the debt defaults and so. “con- 
trary to the anguished contentions of astig- 
matic cancelationists, these debts continue 
to represent a valid and important asset.’ 


But at any rate as far as the British pay- 
ments are concerned, the New York Times 
concludes, “the amenities are preserved, 
technical default is avoided and a difficult 
problem handled once more with tact and 
good grace.” 


Winding Up Security Affiliates 


‘Rie announcement of the dissolution of 
the First Security Company, affiliate of the 
First National Bank of New York, empha- 
sizes the passing of a peculiarly American 
financial institution. This particular com- 
pany, dating back to 1908, was the first im- 
portant bank security affiliate to be formed 
in this country. 


The new banking act calls for the separa- 
tion of these affiliates from commercial 
banks. In most cases, it appears, the com- 
panies are being dissolved instead of being 
carried on as independent investment 
houses. 


Thus ends a spectacular phase of the “de- 
partment-store banking” era. Our com- 
mercial banks will now give up under- 
writing securities. The change will cer- 
tainly make a difference in our investment 
banking machinery, the New York Journal 
of Commerce has pointed out. “During the 
boom period in the capital market which 
ended about 1930, security affiliates of the 
commercial banks did as much business as 
all the other types of issue and retailing 
organizations together.” Will this hamper 
investment banking activity too much? 
The Journal of Commerce offered an 
answer from British experience: 


“In Great Britain the joint stock banks, 
with minor exceptions, do not engage in 
investment banking. This field has been 
left to specialized investment banking 
houses. The origination of high-grade is- 
sues has been left to a few merchant bank- 
ing houses which, by an informal under- 
standing, divide the field among themselves. 
thereby avoiding the cut-throat competition 
which has had such disastrous effects in the 
United States. This concentration of 
security underwriting activity has not handi- 
capped the British capital market, as the 
system has worked satisfactorily.” 


Just at present practically no securities 
are being put out, partly because of the 
financial uncertainty and partly because of 
the new Securities Act. The Journal of 
Commerce sees no reason to expect a mad 
rush of security flotation, and concludes 
that “for a reasonable volume of new issue 
activity, there is every reason to believe that 
the old-line investment banking houses that 
handled this business before the war will be 


able to do so again in an altogether satis- 
factory manner, unless legislative restric- 


tions are permitted to hamper them un- 
duly.” 
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WHAT WOMAN 
ENJOYS 
GEARSHIFTING? 


IRESOME. UNNECESSARY LABOR 


| @ The many letters we are 
getting from women owners 
of the new Self-Shifting Reo 
| are particularly pleasing. 


They make us realize more 
than ever that we have made 
a real contribution to safety 
and convenience in driving. 


The car without a gearshift lever is so 
easily handled, compared with other cars, 
that there is genuine enjoyment and re- 
laxation in driving that formerly entailed 
much irritation and fatigue. 


Owners tell us they never appreciated the 
amount of work involved in gearshifting 
until they abandoned the gearshift lever 
and drove the new Reo Self-Shifter. 


Who enjoys gearshifting, anyhow? Man or 
woman, who wouldn’t prefer a car in which 
this task is taken over by a silent and fool- 
proof mechanism that operates automati- 
cally? Think of the hundreds of tiring and 
useless motions it would save you on every 
drive! 


REO SELF-SHIFTER owners enjoy liter- 
ally dozens of other vital advantages, as 
any one of them will tell you in most 
enthusiastic terms. Why not take a drive 
yourself? I have asked all Reo dealers to 
demonstrate this revolutionary invention 
as widely as possible and they are doing 
this gladly and without the slightest 
obligation. 


Our standard passenger car prices are now 


as low as $795 at Z Z 


factory, plus tax. 
President, Reo Motor Car Co. 


WRITE today for copy of our interesting book- 
let, PROOF, containing enthusiastic comments 
of owners. Also detailed explanation of Self- 


, Shifter Operation. 


" SAFETY—RELAXATION—ENJOYMENT 
REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


TORONTO 


LANSING + 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Who’s Afraid of a Good Old Tune? 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Once upon a time when Queen Victoria reigned, 
every small British girl on a piano stool played 
a piece closely resembling “Who’s Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf.” It was arranged in a slower and 
smoother tempo and had a rather sentimental 
erace, but otherwise might be mistaken for its 
highly popular reincarnation of to-day. 

While trying to remember its Victorian name 
I tra-la-la’d it to a friend, who declared that the 
refrain reminded him hauntingly of a venerable 
American college song, “U-pi-dee!” 

Can any reader of Tue Dicest- remember 
what it was before that? 

Anyhow, in all its incarnations it seems to 
have struck a popular note, which would natu- 
rally recommend it to composers in search of 
novelties. And that recalls the old one of the 
dramatic author reading his new play in a 
manager’s office. 

“This situation will go over big!” he ex- 


claimed. 
“Tt always has,” murmured the stage 
director. Everett WISDOM. 


New York City. 


The New Deal in Wall Street 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The New Deal is showing those fellows in Wall 
Street that they can’t gouge all of us all the 
time, thanks to our noble President. 


Moscow, Idaho. Ca jeuien: 


Even Dramatic Reviewers Nod 

To the Editor of the Literary Digest—Sir:— 
An open letter to you from Mr. Whitney Bol- 
ton, dramatic critic of The Morning Telegraph 
(New York), appears in that journal, giving 
flattering comments on the new form and con- 
tent of THE Literary Dicest. All of this is very 
grateful, but what is less so is the fact pointed 
out that your dramatic reviewer misnamed Mr. 
Whitney Bolton as Sidney Bolton. Such mis- 
takes are difficult to understand, since the 
culprit has many times in the past quoted this 
same admired writer’s comments on the theater. 
It is to be hoped that his large circle of friends 
in the “So’th” who read Tue Dicest will them- 
selves detect the error and supply the proper 
baptismal name. F. A. Kine. 


Married Women and Jobs 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest— 
Sir:—I heartily agree with Russell L. 
Turner’s statement that married women 
workers with other means of support 
should give up their jobs as a matter of 
patriotism. ‘This is war. 
Cuartes D. NELSon. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Classroom and Football Field 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest— 
Sir:—Gilbert Dewart seems to have 
started a controversy about our 
schools. Mr. Dewart takes precisely 
the right. view. True, schools are of 
vastly more importance than other 
activities of Government, but is that a 
logical reason why they should be 
saddled with more and still more non- 
essentials not in any way pertaining to 
real education? So far as I know there ( 
have been far more of our great and 
outstanding men recruited from the 
classroom than from the football field. 
Jn the final analysis the whole con- 
troversy can be summed up thus: the 
entire world is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. We can not find money to pour 
into our schools as we have been do- 
ing in the past. Our schools have been 
run on a very heavy credit basis, and 
the time has arrived to liquidate. We 
have two alternatives, curtail school 
activities or close the schools. 
G. A. ENGLISH. 

Sunnymead, Calif. 
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To Save Children From Crime 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest— 
Sir:—Racketeers and gangsters are the 
result of corrupt political science. 
Human greed is the motor that keeps it 
going. The gangster is one of the lowest 
creatures that walks. And yet he is a 
product of our society, a human being, 


not a gangster when he was born, but 
created a gangster by man’s ignorance 
and greed. 

The Government should 
extreme to provide adequate insurance 
that the rising generation shall be well 
taken care of. 


go to any 


T. E. Hipparp. 
Lodi, Calif. 


A Physician Defends Group Medicine 
To the Editor of the Literary Digest—Sir:— 
At Chicago on October 14, 1933, Dr. Franklin 
H. Martin proposed to the members of the 
American College of Surgeons, of which he is 
director-general, the following: 

“A code for industrial medicine, which would 
require or request industries of the country to 
make available to employees and their families 
the full benefits of modern medicine.” This 
proposed code already is in the possession of 
NRA officials in Washington. The industries 
would be required by the proposed code to 
provide medical care through industrial clinics, 
laboratories, hospitals, and periodical health 
audits. 

This proposal by Dr. Martin undoubtedly 
prompted the remarks of Dr. J. Bentley Squier, 
retiring president of the American College of 
Surgeons (Literary Dicest, October 21, 1933), 
and because I am, with seven other physicians, 
engaged in group practise of medicine in Oak- 
land, California, at the present time, thought 
that an outline of our organization might be of 
interest, and answer some of the arguments ad- 
vanced by persons who are only familiar with 
the theory, and not the actual working, of a 
properly executed hospital association. 

Briefly, eight of us, all holding the diploma 
of M.D., and all members of the County Medical 


Bs 
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© New York Herald Tribune 
Oh, Boy! 
the Load. 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune 
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If We Could Harness All That Energy to 


Society, and representing the various branches 
of medicine and surgery, are grouped together, 
to conduct a medical, surgical, and hospital 
group. We equally own and dictate the policies 
of the organization. We provide, after physical 
examination, medical, surgical, and hospital 
care, at home, in our offices, or in a hospital, 
without additional cost over the monthly mem- 
bership fee, which in group cases is $2 per 
month, and $2.50 for individuals. At the present 
time we do not accept children under sixteen 
years of age, or adults over sixty years. 

We do not. provide these benefits, and these 
are the only exceptions, where the person is by 
law covered by compensation, for alcoholism, 
narcotic addiction, or while riding or driving in 
a speed contest, or for self-inflicted injuries or 
for injuries received while, or from, committing 
a felony, or for insanity or hospitalization for 
tuberculosis. 

Our progress has been slow, but the volume 
has been steadily increasing. We have been 
opposed by our fellow physicians, we have been 
accused of being unethical, of being dishonest, 
etc., and our only answer is that at the present 
time we have as members the employees and in 
many instances the officials and employers of 
eight of our leading industries, as well as a 
number of individuals. To my knowledge there 
has been but one dissatisfied patient. . Exami- 
nation of a young woman revealed advanced 
heart disease; when she was informed of this 
and advised that she must be examined every 
three months, she became indignant, and re- 
fused to belong to any group that thought she 
had heart disease. On the other hand, we have 
found conditions present of which the person 
was not aware, and herein lies our most con- 
structive work. At present we require a pre- 
liminary examination for membership, and once 
accepted, the physical examination is repeated 
annually. 

Not one of the doctors depends on the income 
from this source, for we all maintain our private 
practises. Fifty per cent. of the gross income 
is deposited in the savings-bank against hos- 
pitalization, the remainder to pay current run- 
ning expenses. Since the inception of our 
organization some six months ago, there have 
been no monetary rewards for our work, and it 
is problematical when there will be. Our ulti- 
mate aim is that each doctor shall receive $500 
a month. This fee or salary shall be 
adequate, for each physician is relieved 
of the incidental expenses of operating 
his office, in other words, each doctor’s 
gross income is his net income. 

In closing, let me conjecture that this 
plan more adequately and _ ethically 
adheres to the principles of the Hippo- 
cratic Oath, which, as Dr. J. Bentley 
Squier points out, we all accept on 
graduation from Medical School, than 
the physician who, in order to meet his 
office and home expenses, save money, 
and create a position of envy for him- 
self, not only through his professional 
accomplishments in the art of medicine, 
but in accumulating a large fortune, 
charges a man with a wife and four 
children, working for a salary of $200 
a month, $600 to remove his appendix. 

Group medicine, without loss of in- 
dividuality to the doctor. 

ALEXANDER H. Grirrity, M.D. 
Berkeley, Calif, 


Wealth as a Breeder of 
Communism 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest— 
Sir:—The problem of the maldistribu- 
tion of wealth must be solved if we ex- 
pect to retain our democracy. It can be 
solved only by preventing the continu- 
ous piling up of wealth through exces- 
sive salaries and incomes. Concentra- 
tion of wealth breeds Communism. j 


St. Louis, Mo. Ener 


November 18, 1933 
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NO JOKING... 
MONEY GROWS 


ON 


(shoe) TREES! 


PUT a new pair of shoes on 
trees and plant them away in 
their box on a dark closet shelf. 
Forget all about them ’til next 
spring. (That’s hard to do, we 
know, because sleek new shoes 
in reserve are very easy to re- 
member every time you dress 
up.) 

But we suggest this as a real 
economy. Because when you 
bring those shoes out to wear, 
three or six months from now, 
they’ll probably be selling for 
half again as much at the very 
store where you got them. . 
and you’ll wish you’d bought 
three pairs instead of oneP 

Shoes are about the best-keep- 
ing fashion merchandise that we 
know of. A good oxford is cor- 
rect with almost any-day mode, 
any time, and a classic pump is 
perfect for dress, in season and 
eut. When you happen to find 


* 


your “sole’s ideal” in style and 
last, buy two or three pairs, in 
different leathers. (Children, of 
course, will silently GROW. So 
step up the sizes when buying 
futures in shoes for Bobby and 
Sister.) 

And that’s just what people are 
doing now . . . buying up shoes. 
Getting them at prices that will 
probably never be so low again! 

Do you know that some 
leathers went up as much as 
184% this past summer? Add to 
this the increased labor cost of 
making shoes (up 3814% since 
February) . . . and you can see, 
without touching pencil to paper, 
that shoes are bound to go up. 

And it’s a good thing for every- 
body ...even for you! Matters 
had come to such a pass in the 
shoe industry (and everywhere 
else) that neither a man’s labor 
nor the materials he worked with 


had any true value left. But 
under the NRA codes that value 
is being restored. Workers will 
get a living wage. Materials will 
be worth something again. 
So you can look for higher 
prices as a certainty. But now 
. today ... there’s still an 
eleventh-hour opportunity for 
intelligent shoppers. Explain to 
your husband why you want to 
stock up on shoes . . . and hear 
him say “you’re smart”! Now 
is the time to buy. 


UPTURN FACTS 


Reemployment in September 
showed an estimated increase since 
March cof 2,500,000 workers in all 


branches of trade and industry 


In the advertising columns of The Literary Digest you will find 


many good shoes described that may be had at fair prices. Study 


them carefully 


then supply your present and future needs! 


Y- 
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The Spice of Life 


Wrist Watch O, K.—What in heck would 
you give a Nudist for Christmas?—R. C. in 
the Springfield Union. 


Height of Efficiency —“You have kept 
my nose to the grindstone for forty years,” 
protested her husband. 

“T’ye done more than that,” snapped his 
wife. “I’ve made you turn the grindstone.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


When Silence Is Golden.—*How 
is it,” asks a writer, “that widows 
always seem to marry again?” It 
would be unkind to put forward the 
theory that it is because dead men 
tell no tales —Punch. 


Try a Sea-Horse.— WIFE (to sea- 
sick husband)—‘Look, John, over 
there. Such a big ship!” 

Huspanp—‘I don’t want to see 
any ships. Call me when you see a 
bus.” —Humorist. 


Ultimate Consumer. — BUNGED- 
up CLient—“I want to sue Jones for 
running me down with his auto, but 
I’m atraid he has no money.” 

LawyErR—“Oh, that’s all right. I 
can use his car.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Human Sparrow.—‘Well, old 


man, get through the hard times all 
right?” 

“Oh, so so.” 

“Still occupying that  pent- 
house?” 


“Yes, I’ve managed somehow to 
keep a roof under my feet.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Settled in Advance.— 
Why should I plod a ballot to enroll 
My slight opinion noting? 
Tue Literary Dicest takes a poll, 
So what’s the use of voting? 
—Philander Johnson in the Washington 
Evening Star. 


Referred to Dr. Vizetelly.—The famous 
Indian fighter’s experiences in the Old West 
were many. Among them was an escape 
from death in a blizzard on the plains 
when he crawled inside the carcass of a 
freshly killed bqfzlohomgsagrvbkwkss.— 
—Associated Press copy. 

Who’s afraid of the big bad bqfzlohomg- 
sagrvbkwkss?—C. H. T. in the Kansas City 
Star. 


Doesn’t Hitler.—Prof. Al- 
bert Einstein gave recently what he con- 
sidered the best formula for success in life. 
“If a is success in life, I should say the 
formula is a equals x plus y plus z, « being 
work and y being play.” 

“And what is z?” inquired the inter- 
viewer. 

“That,” he answered, “is keeping your 
mouth shut.”—Christian Register. 
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Explain 


(TITLD REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Every Convenience.— During a Scripture 
lesson the master told his small class that 
there would be weeping, wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth among the wicked who passed 
on to the next world. 

“What about those who haven’t any 
teeth?” asked a pert small boy. 

“Teeth,” said the master austerely, “will 
be provided.”—Sporting and Dramatic 
News (London). 


Opn, 


=< 


“T rushed straight at the big brute an’ knocked him 
kicking.” 

“You, Billy? 

“What’s happened to your wits? 
drivin’ the sedan.” 


A big fellow. Nonsense!” 


Applause to the Echo.—‘“‘Be kind to in- 
sects,” says a writer. We never lose an op- 
portunity of patting mosquitoes on the back. 


—The Humorist (London). 


I told you I was 
—Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 


When the Slip Gets By. 
The typographical error is a slippery thing 
and sly, 
You can hunt till you are dizzy, but it some- 
how will get by. 
Till the forms are off the presses it is 
strange how still it keeps; 


‘It shrinks down into a corner and it never 


stirs or peeps, 

That typographical error, too small for 
human eyes, 

Till the ink is on the paper, when it 
grows to mountain size. 

The boss he stares with horror, then 
he grabs his hair and groans; 

The copy reader drops his head 
upon his hands and moans— 

The remainder of the issue may be 
clean as clean can be, 

But that typographical error is the  § 
only thing you see. 
—Knoxville (Ia.) Express. 


Well Trained. —The train had 
stopped on the line and the guard 


was tired of answering stupid 
questions. 
“What’s the matter, guard?” 


came yet another query. 

“The signalman up there has got 
red hair,” replied the guard, “and 
we can’t get the engine to pass the 
box.” —Tatler. 


A Little Policy Settles Every- 
thing.—Dialog overheard on. the 
beach at a South coast resort. Small 
boy to his mother: 

“Mummy, may I go in to swim?” 

“Certainly not, my dear, it’s far — 
too deep.” ‘ 

“But daddy is swimming.” 

“Yes, dear, but he’s insured.”— 
Sporting and Dramatic News. ; 


All Wet.—Prepacoc—‘“Name the con- 
stituents of quartz?” 
His FaTHer’s Son—“Pints. "The Bulle 
tin (Sydney, Australia). 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Downtrodden Are Handy.—After the 
fray sophomores clad in shorts rushed 
about looking for pedestrians on which to 
pose in the classic Greek manner.—San 
Francisco paper. 


Soaking Treatment?— 


SCIENTISTS FIND 


WAY TO SPEED CURE 
OF DRY ADDICTS 


—New York paper. 


Big Bump.—Donald Weeks, sub-clerk at 
the post-office, has been confined to his 
home the last few days. He tripped over 
a hummock while in injury. Last Sunday 
he climbed the woods and sustained a slight 
Mt. Washington and on his return home had 
to seek medical attention Meredith 


(N. H.) paper. 


As You Like It.—Man, honest, will take 
anything.—-Ad in a Jacksonville paper. 


Genuine High Jinks.—Explosion of | 
Stove Stirs Port Carbon. Mrs. Ray: Is 
Hostess to Delightful Vanishing Party. 

—Pottsville (Pa.) paper. 


Did Lincoln Live in Vain?—The officials 
yesterday stated that there are a number of | 
citizens who will be offered for sale unless ff 
they are delinquent. — Natchez (Miss.) 
paper. 


Wings Over Washington.— 
ERIE’S 14 DEAD 

\ START FEDERAL s 

WRECK INQUIRY | 

—New York paper. 4 


